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PRIMORDIAL 


That I exist, is all I know; 
I think that I perceive a host of things. 


I do exist! else I could not perceive, 
Or could not even think that I perceive. 


And why should I alone exist? — 

That there are countless multitudes 

Of things, I almost know. 

And why should things not be as they appear? — 
I think they largely are. 


Human LimiratTions 


Canst comprehend that space is limited? 
Canst either comprehend that it is not? 

That time had a beginning or had not? 

That matter always was or once was not? 
What is space? Time? Matter? — 

And now comes one who thinks they are a unity. 


* * * * * * ¥* * * * * 


Many are the things our minds can not conceive. 
Many are the riddles that we of Earth 
Perhaps can never solve. 


No Certain ANSWERS 


The primal Earth there was — lifeless we think; 
And then came wondrous life. 

What is life? How did rise? 

And still we can but guess and theorize. 


THe ACME 


A group of flowers from the dull earth springs; 
And creatures bright, on fairy wings, 

Visit the flowers ; 

Nor yet the acme high of things — 

A woman good, and fair as good, 

Ponders the flowers and their visitors. 


Faitu 


Maze of antinomies and miracles! 

Purblind and buffeted we toil along 

This rock-strewn, flower-decked, mystic, won- 
drous way. 

Whence came? What are we? Whither do we go? 

Wherefore journey we? Why such fickle path? 

And Nature’s myriad answers, voiced in the 
storm’s ; 

Wild tumult, fringed on the gentian’s azure cup, 

Or limned on human brow, we would desery, — 

And some we darkly guess and some we almost 
know. 


Clothed now for me in clinging shadows, all; 

But I, in thinning twilight, almost dread 

The radiance, and know not evil sure 

A return to utter dark. And you, who now 

With clearer vision see, nor envy nor 
Commiserate my present situation, 

’ For, soon or late, will Knowledge in due turn, 

From every eye the final veil remove, 

Clear-sighted, all shall see the truth — or woe or 


JOY. 


But atoms in the universe we are, 

Yet likely we are very parts of God. 

For what this mortal term, for some so sad, 

A tragic journey with the beldam Woe? 

Are we the victims of a power malignant, 

Who in our torture finds a fiend’s delight? 

Or for eternity of joy, God-fashioned? 

Pessimism! Optimism! O Faith, I choose — 

Sometime shall we be glad we have walked a 
troubled way. 


Swapows AND Licut 


There is, in truth, no Power of Ill, 
But all obeys a Kindly Will. 
Unbroken light, — and blind are we; 
He sends us shadows, — then we see. 


But why, if shadows be not ill, 
Array the wise against them still? — 
He bids the wise conserve the light; 
Excess of shadows dims our sight. 


But why, from Him, omnipotent, 
Should be excess of shadows sent? — 
Whoe’er will make a gallant fight, 
Shall wax from weakness into might. 


ENIGMAS 


Is this, my life on Earth, my first existence? 
If otherwise, what was I and whence came? 
Was I a coral in some tropic sea? 

A bird that ranged at will the boundless air? 
A spirit — an insubstantial thing? 

Or was I each of these and many more? 
Was I a denizen of Earth or of 

Some other sphere? Or did I freely range 
The universe — all space and all the spheres? 
If live I did, I profit now, I trow, 

In some great way by my experience; 

But lost to memory all past existence, 

As is my first day as a human. 


In likelihood, this life is my beginning. 

But I do not believe it is my end; 

Then may I live with broad, far-seeing mind, 
Feeling this life but as a day compared 

With vast eternity. But may I do 

The duties of this day as faithfully 

As if it were my last and only day. 


Whither? What lies beyond? Shall we retain 

This human form or don another? Shall we 

Inhabit still the Earth or elsewhere dwell? 

Though most surmise, still none can know. The 
mists 

Ahead are deep and dense; but still, mayhayp, 

Are ever slowly rising, thinning. 

Some sense obscure, I know not what, whispers 

The prophecy that all is well, that we 

Shall live and ever live, and in due time 

Outgrow unripeness, with attendant trials, 

Attaining to the heights of happiness. 


Hiacu a Part 


Mighty beings who may ride the distant spheres, 
And mighty, incorporeal beings who may range 
The universe or dwell among us, 

Are you to me as I to a midge? 

Perchance! but you belittle yourselves 

If you scorn me or hold me worthless. 


CHECKS 


Let us move on; but ware of wrecks! 
A rapid pace dire hazard takes! 

Let you and me be sturdy checks, 
And man the world-car’s brakes! 


Measure THYSELF 


Traverse the Earth from pole to pole! 
Range the universe star by star! 
Meager and dwarf will our statures be 
Till we learn how little we are. 


PROPORTION 


May we know the big things big, the small ones 
small. 
Then let us lend our powers proportionately. 


UNCOMPREHENSIVE 


They came through the country-side, setting the 
poles 

And stringing the wires whereby in wondrous 
mode 

Person could speak to person far away. 

The stupid cattle in the pasture-lands 

Beheld it all, then turned to wade in a swale 


Powers unknown perform their wonders as 
Of old, while we, uncomprehensive, 

Pursue our usual ways. But some of us loiter 
And peer and listen and ponder. 


AuL Lives On 


Of even the great who have this planet trod, 
Myriads there are who are forgotten quite. 
Records of others, though they last for aye, 
Have place so small amid the growing mass 
Of tomes and monuments, that few even read 
Or give them hasty thought. 


What then Earth’s lasting benefit from gifts 
That they in love bestowed — the good of all 
The ages, some utterly forgot, some but 

By scholars and delving antiquaries known? 

Is all their influence spent, and fares the world 
As if they ne’er had lived? Must they from their 
Abode, where’er it be, look on a world, 

Now sundered far, in which they have no part? 
No! they have left their mark! 

Though lost be every record of their stay, 

Still lives their influence. Even the humblest 
That have lived, live on and ever will live on. 
The world inherits all things that are done. 


Lacacies of KNOWLEDGE 


How came on high the graceful, glittering spire? 
And how retains its proud position there? 
Because, upbuilded from the very earth, 

A pile was laid with patience, stone on stone. 


Truly are our achievements wonderful, — 

We humankind with habitat the Earth. 

With builded wings we navigate the air; 

We dive and swim the deeps; converse with those 
Afar; many a power is harnessed, and many 

A waiting ore is molded to our use; 

No longer is the lightning wholly rampant; 
No longer do men shiver o’er the coal-fields ; 
With many an ill we wage a winning fight. 
But though so great be many of our feats, 
Why should we glory as were they all our own? 
Why should we scorn our fathers’ simple state? 
But for the legacy of knowledge we received, 
Where would we be now? What be doing? 
Perchance — gnawing a bone in a cave! 


You men of centuries or of ages hence, 

Working the wonders of which we only dream — 
Or do not even dream: 

Equalizing climates, ruling the storms, 


. Holding disease at bay, conversing with 


The other spheres and even with the dead; 

You who perform so many potent wonders, 
Belittle not yourselves by egotism. 

But for the legacy of knowledge you received, 
Where, oh sons, would you be? What be doing? 
Perchance — gnawing a bone in a cave! 


Wuat Pownzr 


Again it is May, and again the violets fleck 

The bluff-side; blue and darker blue they are. 

Joyfully they bloom! and what need be more 
beautiful! 


But what is this among them — three petals blue, 
Two purple? Some rare garden flower strayed far 
Beyond the palings of its sheltered garden? 

No! it is a violet of the selfsame species — 
Sporting from type, trying an experiment. 


What unknown magic Power is working here? 

’Tis that which has wrought so many million 
years, 

And made from wanton, shapeless gases 

The thousand wondrous forms rooted 

Or mobile on this bluff and country-side. 

Life, Nature, God, whatever we 

May call It, It works and works and tries 

Experiments; this it discards and that preserves, 

And, never content but ever working, 

Builds a world more beautiful, more wonderful. 


Tur Works oF Lire 


High on the mountain top our goal is set. 

And as we climb the undulating slopes, 

Necessity is joined by host of needs: 

To food is added raiment, tool, and scrip; 

All these required, and are supplied — 

By work. 

By work. Then why on mossy bank should one 

Man lie, the while his haggard brother ples 

At double task? So, seeming, do the Fates 

Oft partial deal. But still, the idle man, 

By whips invisible, is urged to use; 

The overwrought, though fagged and worn, 
sustained, 

Through brake and tangle hews to glades of light. 


The youth arrived at laden manhood’s age, 
Perplexed, among the callings seeks a choice: 
And as a bird, within a spacious grove, 
Searce knows to nest in this or other tree; 
So does a youth, unless by genius swayed, 
Linger in doubt before he can decide. 


No two possess one fund of health or strength, 
One warmth of heart, one calibre of mind. 

This man, rude plaiting straws, performs his glad 
And proper function; that, true riving rocks, 
Sings through the day. Their works exchanged, 

then both 
Men wretched and the hated tasks done ill. 
A work commensurate with power is blest. 


Full oft is there discrimination made; 

As secular or sacred every work 

Is categorized, — layman or divine. 

As sacred as the pulpit is the shop. 

And in our widening lives where ends are gained 
By specialties, are digger, artisan, 

Inventor, preacher, bard, for balanced living 
Dependent each on each. 


As wins the light in cloudless air, from first 
Approach of morn to full meridian blaze, 

And none can say this part light from this full 
By any line is severed; so graduate 

The various works of universal life. 

And each and all, from him who humbly digs 
To him who sings, take necessary part. 

But each who digs a perfect ditch, must weave 
A perfect web, then sing a perfect song; 

For work by work we gain the happy heights. 


TOLERANCE 


Each man has idols, dear to his heart, 
That others can never lay low. 

Let Knowledge work on and, wiser at last, 
Each will his own overthrow. 


Tuer Niaut or Its Guory 


Millions of years lay the coal — 
Idle, silent, and joyless. 

Cast in the furnace tonight, 

It crackles tunefully, joyfully — 
It is at work, it serves; 

This is the night of its glory. 


CONSIDER THE STARS 


What are those points of light on high, some faint, 
Some bright, spangling the heavenly canopy? 
‘“The stars,’’ say all; yet but a name to some. 
Then know that, barring but a few, the stars 
We see are suns, analogous to-ours. 

Nor are the visible myriads all: but more 
Between, beyond; and why not more beyond, 
In shining legions stretching endlessly? 

Then were it not unreason to believe 

That of the hosts of’suns but ours alone 
Should be attended by a peopled sphere? 
More like, the universe abounds with life, 
And all the denizens of little Earth 

Are few to those on other spheres abiding. 


Conceited, boastful, mediocre men, 

Feeling superior without due cause; 

And you, who, having much ability 

And being powerful, are fain to look 
Disdainfully upon your humbler fellows; 
Consider the stars! 

Consider well their great or infinite number; 
Their distance vast, how wondrous-rapid hght 
Must speed from most for years to greet our eyes. 
Know that in truth, amidst the universe, 

You are but atoms on a single sphere, 

That vanity is sheer absurdity 

To rational and comprehending minds. 

Look to the stars, you vain, and be ashamed! 


Modest, benevolent, much-enduring ones, 
Harassed and worn by life’s perplexities, 
Bearing courageously its disappointments, 
Consider the stars! 

Look often to the glorious heights serene! 

And as one seeking respite from Earth’s turmoil, 
Ascends a mount, and from its peaceful top 
Calmly surveys the restless world below; 

So, beholding the vast and tranquil heavens, 

Feel lifted high above all trivial things, 

Feel faith increased and waning strength renewed. 
Will not the Power that rules the universe 
Lovingly direct our lives aright? 

Look to the stars, you good — be comforted! 


Br Strone 


Borne by the snow’s firm crust, I hastened to 

A favorite woods where ax-strokes sounded 
ominously. 

But all was well. ’T'was not a living tree 

That they had felled; and though the woods had 
yielded - 

Something of its poetry by the loss 

Of the dead giant lying there, the gain 

Of those who needed fuel and won it by 

Such rough, laborious work, was greater. 

As might their forefathers, centuries ago, 

With axes and saw, wedges and beetle strong, 

The rugged farmer and his half-grown boy 

Had come to the winter woods. And there the 
great 

Oak lay, sawed into lengths and partly riven. 

The tired and hungry boy looked wistfully 

Toward home, but still beside his father labored 
on. 


Men of the future, though you tame the powers 

That baffle us and make them all your servants, 

Though free in realms of knowledge barred to us, 

Still you are luckless if you are lacking strength. 

Ever maintain a sturdy strength and vigor! 

Be capable of gaining food from grudging soils, 

Of sallying into frozen, snowy woods 

And felling giant oaks and riving them; 

Be happy in a camp amid the wilds. 

Live close to Nature! Those who wander far 

From Nature, must come to her again at last or 
perish. ?’ 
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Tur Two WEAVERS 


Side by side two weavers wrought, 

Each at a rug of like design; 

With equal speed the work they plied, 
And finished as the master came: 

And there so like the two rugs lay, 

That which was which could no man say. 


‘Well done!’’ the master said to Shem; 
But turning then to Zebedee, 

With lowering frown upon his brow 

He said — ‘‘I am displeased with thee.’’ 


Two other rugs did the weavers weave; 
And marvelled Shem both deep and long 
That he should words of praise receive 
While Zebedee was granted none. 

This time did both men weave their best, 
And Zebedee wove a masterpiece. 


BaLM 


Afflicted ones, where’er you are, 
And you are everywhere, 
Inspirit those in deeper woe — 
Misfortune you can bear. 


PENITENTS 


Penitents, true penitents, 

Where we can and ere too late, 
Quickly let us make amends! 

Then, as wisely has been said, — 
‘“Let the dead Past bury its dead!’’ 


Full-ripe harvests beckon us. 

‘““We need your every force!’’ they say, 
‘‘Reap that the living shall not want bread, 
Leaving the Past to bury its dead!”’ 


Tur OpsTACLE 


Today there was a funeral; 

And in his costly domicile 

Lay Thomas Rayde midst banks of flowers. 
Many the wealthy friends that gathered. 


And Thomas started life with prospects bright 
As those of Edward Gray, the blacksmith’s son, 
Still living and the worthiest man in town; 

Just as bright except that : — 

A wealthy, vain, and foolish man 

Was William Rayde, father of Thomas. 

‘My son,’’ said he, ‘‘need do no work; 

He may live the life of a gentleman.”’ 


And Thomas, who might have become a man, 
Failed to surmount this obstacle. 

He played with toys till the end of his days; 
Played with his guns and his fishing-rods, 
With yachting and golf and his hunting-dogs. 
He ate and drank and played with his toys. 
So, with the mental age of a youth, 

With scarcely one year’s work to his credit, 
This wealthy parasite went to his grave. 
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A Dracon Suan 


‘“Though the dragons that ravage the world 

Were released with my own free hand, 

I have wept with you!’’ saith the Lord. 

‘‘There’s no torture they’ve wrought, but I’ve 
suffered with you! 

There’s no death they have caused, but I’ve died 
with you! 

Sometime you will understand. 


‘“T rejoice that the era has come, 

When to one of my tribes I may say — 

‘Go forth in your Land of the West! 

Your hideous Dragon of Drink you may slay!’ 
And many a monster, O Children of Earth, 
Ere long I shall grant you slay!”’ 
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PROGENY 


Sorrow not, worthy ones, you who would 

But can not pass along the lamp of human life. 

For know, you need not live to yourselves alone, 
and, 

Passing from Harth, bequeath to it no progeny; 

For other progeny there are than sons and 
daughters: 

May good works then be yours — works to guide 
aright 

The children of incompetents, to elevate 

The upward-striving world in multitude of ways. 

So may you live that at your parting none can 


say — 
‘‘They came and went, and that is all.’’ 
May it be said — ‘‘They could not pass their 


names along, 
But they performed a loving service greater still.’’ 


We Live 


What means it that you say that we are dead? 
That you no longer see us, hear us? 

What strange wall rears between us? 
We are still we, and, though not chained to Earth, 
Why should be hindered thus our intercourse? 
Though thick this wall, it ever thins we ween; 
Soon it may totter, soon may fall, and we 

Whom you call dead shall speak with you again. 
Then gladly shall we tell you all is well; 

That we have joys that Earth could never give; 
Shall tell you not to fear to follow us. 

"Tis you of Earth are dead, and we who live! 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


On a sunny bank they grow, 

A host of yellow buttercups; 

Not in a garden row, 

But just as Nature planted here and there. 
Their cheerful faces bright 

Turn upward to the light; 

Fair they are, and fragrant too as fair. 


Hach like the rest appears 
To the careless passer-by. 
But he who looks more closely, better knows: 
Though each is near perfection, 
Still no two are alike; 

A separate personality each shows. 


When we mortals have at last 

To a higher level passed; 

When the swamps wherein we struggle 
now are crossed; 

When we reach that happy state, 

Must each conform to each — 

Must our individuality be lost? 

I hope it is not so! 

I do not think it so! 

Rather, all of the great host, with various 
powers, 

Although refined each be, 

From every blemish free, 

Shall be distinct existences like flowers. 
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JUSTICE 


Unconscious, breathing his last, he les. 

Faithfully he has wrought, till the door-yard 
trees 

He planted have grown tall and old. 


Here, in this farmhouse, he was born, and spent 
His childhood days while the world unfolded to 
His questioning senses. On these same acres first 
He proudly turned a furrow; crossed these acres, 
A school-boy, dinner-pail in hand. And soon 

He took a man’s place at the haying, and owned 
A colt — his boyhood’s greatest treasure. 


A bashful youth, he fondly thought of Anna, — 
Then off across the fields and through the woods 
To woo her; and then at length she came with him, 
A true devoted wife, and wrought with him. 


Their son and daughter played where he had 
played, 

And he had been to them a loving father. 

Then came the busy decades of his prime, 

And then old age and feebleness crept on. 
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Hard were the early years of married life; 

And many a winter, ere taxes could be paid, 
Wood must be cut and hauled for many miles. 
Seeing his fields becoming sterile, with skill 

He brought them to fertility again. 

And many a ponderous stone; for years a nuisance 
To be plowed around, does service in a fence. 
Generation after generation 

Of animals had known his daily eare. 


He hoped to thrive ‘and buy adjoining land, 

That at his death each child should have a farm. 
But though both he and Anna managed well 

And worked unsparingly, they did not prosper. 
The boy they scrimped and saved to educate, 
Went down before the city’s many lures, 

Came home a wreck and died a lingering death. 
Then Anna failed in health and suffered long; 
Then father and sickly daughter lived alone; 

And then the father, without a child or grandchild, 
Was left to pass his last decade alone. 


But though he is without descendants, 

With almost naught of worldly goods except 

His mortgaged farm to give the world, 

Still rich and many are his lifetime gains; 
Honest and kindly through all his trials, patient 
And brave as hope by hope departed, 

He built and ripened a noble character. 


In walking ’twixt house and barns and in his 
woods 

And fields, and here and there, full thrice at the 

Equator could he have spanned the sphere. The 
weights 

He lifted, wood and hay and sacks of grain 

And thousand things, would freight a dozen ships. 

Though not loquacious, his spoken words would 
fill 

Great volumes. What almost endless disappoint- 
ments 

Had followed as many faint or fervent hopes! 


But here he lies, breathing his last. He never 
Again will raise his hand or say one word. 

But is this all? Have the felicities 

And satisfactions of his life on Earth 

Repaid his myriad toils and tribulations? 

Can it be just if all his precious gain 

In character be lost? If there be no world 
Beyond with joys awaiting? Wherefore can 
It be just if the dying of this withered, worn-out 
Body is the end? Respectfully 

And hopefully let us sit beside him. 
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THOUGHTS 


What seems to me a life on EHarth, 

May be only a dream; 

But if this be true, it is 

A wonderfully long and various dream. 


Does it seem impossible that he can justify 
His act? Give him a chance; he may surprise you. 


He is not highly civilized, who has little care 
For the suffering involved in procuring 
The food he eats and the clothing he wears. 


Above mankind is all life. 


A bud that is forced in its opening, 
Can not develop into a perfect flower. 


He is great who, having his head above 
The clouds, has his feet firmly planted on the 
earth. 


He might have fallen on the long, discouraging 
march, 

Had he not buoyed dispirited companions 

With his humorous words of cheer. 


Sometimes we are reviled without due cause; 
Sometimes little dogs run out and bark at us. 


The two requisites of a good school are a good 
Teacher and someone able and eager to learn. 

A good school may exist without apparatus, books, 
Or a schoolhouse. 


To pupils and students: — An honest zero 
Is not nearly so bad as a dishonest one-hundred. 


A good way to practice landscape gardening 

On a tract, is to keep fire, stock, and human beings 

Out of it. Keep them out long enough, 

And Nature will present a really beautiful land- 
scape. 

Man’s attempt to improve upon Nature, 

Is usually a miserable failure. 


He who seems to idle in quiet places, 
May be seeing visions. 


The brook that meets few impediments, seldom 
sings. 


SuURCEASE 


Gloaming is almost night; 
Tired of day’s din and light, 
Would I my wearied might 
Rest from its lading. 

I to the forest flee; 

Open its aisles to me! 

Far in dim shadows, see 
Peace all pervading. 


Tor Laker’s EDGE 


The leaves of all the border trees 

Are gently vibrant in the breeze; 

Leaves of linden, oak, and thorn 

Murmur sweetly, seeming born 

All to pleasure, none to mourn: 

And safe on parent twigs content abiding, — 
Whisper low, soft and low, 

As secrets dear to covert friends confiding. 


Now Cynthia’s silver scutcheon shines, 

And thousand stars come twinkling — 

Spica white, Denebola, 

Regulus, Cor Caroli, 

Vega, Altair, and the rest 

To rival her display a gentle inkling. 

And now from glades and leafy shades, 

The merry sprites in caps and bells come tinkling. 


They creep from crannies, nooks, and flowers — 
Their cool retreats through sunny hours; 

From rifted ledge, and riven bole, 

From hollow gall, and yarup’s hole, 

From veiny, fragrant orchid shoon, 

From yellow corymbs of puecoon, 

From varied hosts of vernal flowers 

That fledge the meads and fleck the bowers. 


A murmurous music fills the air, 
Diffusing, pulsing everywhere; 

A sound of whirring elfin wings, 

Of tinkling tones of cithern strings, 

Of medleys at the water’s brink 

Whose trembling measures swell and sink, 
Of myriad voices — hum and trill, — 

A melody from rush to hill. 


And now begins in fringéd light 

The revelry and dancing; 

Hairy gnomes from nether lands, 

Avens fays, and iris elves, 

All the region’s fairy bands 

In modest dance and merriment go glancing. 
While everywhere the balmy air 

Is charged with perfumes, more the joy enhancing. 


And Nature’s tribes that roam by night 
Come hastening to see the sight, 

While even some that wake by day 

Are roused from Slumber’s gentle sway; 
And all, enchanted, find a place 

To view the scene of mirth and grace, 
And scarce forbear the joy themselves 

As tinkles sweet the reel of elves. 


But leaves of shrubs and vines and trees 

Are sleeping in the gentle breeze; 

Leaves of honeysuckle vine, 

Leaves of scented eglantine, 

Sereening floods of lucent shine 

Are fast on parent stems all safe abiding, 
Dreaming on, softly on, 

Their weary powers to Nature’s care confiding. 
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Tue Dracon-FLy 


Thy earlier life was humbly spent 
Within the lakelet’s shallow edge, 
Amidst the various company 
Betwixt the rush and border sedge. 


There trilled the toad, in vernal joy, 
A drowsy tune of soothing pitch; 

And there, with sleights of sorcery, 
Glided the water-witch ; 


The hungry hawk come sweeping by — 
The gallinule and sora hid; 
Athwart the water, craftily, 
In wavy lines, the serpent shd. 


At last upon a haleyon day 
Thou creptest from thy lowly home, 
In thy forbidding form and guise, 
Misshapen and unsightly gnome: 


Thy resting place, a vervain stem; 
Then in the warm and kindly sun 

Came Nature deft, with gracious hand, 
And gently rent thy garment dun. 


Behold what a wonder here! 
Imago in one short hour; 

Released from an ugly guise, 
Endowed with another power. 


Ataunt, in thy new array, 
Thou ecruisest the airy sea, 
As skilled as a pilot bold, 
As free as the winds are free. 


A lord of the realms of light, 
On delicate wings of air — 
Off for the glen or meadow, 
And presto! thou art there. 


Now fixed for a trembling trice, 
O airy and buoyant sprite; 

Now darting anear and yon, 
Taxing a nimble sight; 


Now toward the azure heights, — 
That province serene of sky, 
That pure, ethereal realm, 
Where loitering flecks drift by; 


Now down to the lands of the lea — 
The realm of the grigs and bees — 

Resting on the daisy crowns, 
Swayed by the summer breeze. — 


THe WIND 


I rise in the summer meads and groves, 
And gently, playfully start away; 

I toy with the sensitive aspen leaves, 
Then fitfully over the fields I stray. 


The oriole babes I gently rock 

As I pass through the wayside tree; 
And I fan the brow of a toiling man 
As he raises his hat to me. 


The flower’s pollen I carry safe 

To its mate in the glen below, 

And I carry the seed to a sheltered spot 
In which it can safely grow. 


I race with the eager river 

Whose bed slants quick to the plain. 
Nor loiter I as the river does 

When we reach the stretches of plain. 
But filled with the joy of motion, 

I quicken my reckless speed; 

Nor fear a race with a rider skilled, 
Though able and fleet his steed. 
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The clouds hang o’er their watery source, — 

To the waters would give the rain; 

But I veer and drive the logy clouds 

Far out o’er the arid plain, 

And the suffering things that are parching there 
Revive and are green again. 


I waft the dust from zone to zone — 
Nothing shall stagnant be, 

And a mote from a burning bur oak twig 
Shall nourish an orange tree. 


With the ease that I waft the thistledown, 
Do I turn your largest mill; 

An atom of my strength you use, 

And the rest is rampant still. 

You mar the beautiful river’s course; 
For the oil of earth you drill. 

Who is the genius will harness me? 

A giant, I’m rampant still! 
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Tur Brook 


I am born of a hundred rills, 
Of a hundred hidden springs; 
And happily ever I go 

As on to the river I flow. 


O, [am one of Harth’s gentle children, 

And my song is a low lullaby; 

Full sweetly I sing, and no lark on the wing 
Is a happier being than I. 


For ages long I have chiseled my course 
Through earth and the solid stone, 

And have settled deep in my leafy gorge 
As the centuries slow have gone. 

And I see the ledges on either side 

With birch and pine o’ergrown, 

The dripping ledges on either side 

With fern and moss o’ergrown. 


The raccoon shyly peers from his clefts; 
And high in the pines I see 

That furry, almost wingéd sprite — 
The agile chickaree; 

Startling the forest’s quietude, 

I hear the log-cock ery; 

And like a dainty flower a-wing, 

The redstart flashes by. 
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And I, I loiter in shady, moss-edged pools 

Where swift and timorous trout lie warily, 

Pools where shy forest creatures come by stealth 
to drink. 

Now, rippling, I gurgle over pebbly shoals; 

Low is my song, but full of glad content. 

Now, raising my gentle voice, 

I tumble recklessly in little waterfalls. 

And now again I rest me in deep, trout-haunted 
pools. 

And so, swiftly or leisurely, I pass adown 

Between my ledges and view the sculptures I 

So patiently have wrought. 


But Iam not a creature of the forest dells alone — 

I love the sunshine too and spreading meadows. 

Sinuous is my course amid the meadows; 

Low is my voice or hushed. 

Here, from firm banks, lambkins gaze at me in 
trepidation ; 

And now ’twixt plashy margins do I loiter, 

Where in the spring marsh marigolds unfold their 
clusters 

And where in summer flourishes the stately fleur 
de lis. 
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A FarryLANnbD 


On through a fairyland I pass: 

With leisure foot I go; 

O who would haste through Paradise — 
The flowerets all in blow, 

The air so mild and oderous, 

The zephyrs whispering low. 


For ages long has Nature worked — 
A masterpiece has wrought; 

From out the-sand a fairyland 

Has made, with wonders fraught. 
And ne’er a churl with vandal hand 
Has dragged her works to naught. 


A stretch of sand goes on and on 
As far as eye can see; 

’Tis decked with flowerets as fair 
As any summer lea; 

And here are balsam firs and pines 
And many a graceful tree. 


And here are trailing junipers, 
And moss on every hand, 

And pixy-stools and spider-webs 
And many an insect band. 

What more could e’er a mortal ask 
To make a fairyland? 
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On either side are swales and ponds, 
Where water-lilies grow 

And pitcher-plants their buds maroon 
And curious blossoms show; 

A. heron watches motionless 

For finny prey below. 


Allis so calm and primitive, 

It seems a place of eld. 

What secrets since the dawn of things 
This charméd spot has held! 

It almost seems that one might see 
Giant primeval fronds, 

And naked, grotesque pterosaurs 
Flying above the ponds, 

And weird, archaic dinosaurs 
Ranging about the launds. 


Deep in an arbor vitae swamp 

The elves and nixes play; 

And sprites, from rocky, creviced hills 
A minute’s flight away, 

Come darting ’twixt the spiring trees 
To pass the time of day. 


But they are shy, so very shy, 
That scarce a glimpse you see 
Except a fluttering now and then 
Behind a shaggy tree — 

The twinkling forms of tiny ones 
A-frisking in their glee. 
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Tur Mountains 


Nature works in various ways her wonders. 
And she who fashions with care exact the forms 
Invisible, and paints in delicate hues 

The fragile flowers, here has wrought a work 
Stupendous, and has formed vast, craggy peaks 
And massive ramparts towering to the skies. 


What patient forces worked throughout long ages, 

And formed in huge and wondrous ways the 
mountains? 

Long time the mighty ocean’s hidden floor; 

Then by low-dwelling Titans slowly raised 

Above the waves to frigid altitudes; 

And then by frost and creeping glaciers strong 

And brother sculptors, chiseled to what we see — 

This awe-inspiring, grand magnificence. 

Theirs is a wondrous and a long, long story. 


Oh, mighty monarchs! rearing your sublime 
Proportions to those high, limpid altitudes, 
Teach me to bear, with hardy strength, my 
burdens — 
To bear them lightly and without complaint, 
As you the glaciers on your untiring backs. 
Teach me to act in comprehensive way; 
Neglecting no real duty, howe’er small, 
But keeping small things ever in their place, 
May I strive calmly toward an ideal high, 
May I achieve a large and noble work. 


Tur Ocean 


You grasp the sphere with ragged palms and 
fingers. 

Now, pounding the bergs and rocks and sandy 
beaches ; 

Now, lightly toying with the shells you are 
polishing, 

But never for a moment quite at rest. 


Lifting mighty billows and. rushing madly for- 
ward, 

Fain would you overwhelm low-lying islands; 

Fain would you slip over continental lowlands, 

Regaining realms that you have slowly lost. 


Home of myriad prospering and decadent kinds; 
Ancient grave of myriad kinds extinct; 

Closing alike o’er head of wretch and saint, — 
Grave of a host of hapless mariners. 


Unfeeling you are, and never can we trust you; 
Only with peril we sail or dive your deeps. 

But vast, untamed, powerful, mysterious, 

You strengthen and inspire us, Mighty Ocean! 
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Tuer Return 


O, sylvan muse, whom long ago I wooed, 

Think you that I in anger went away? 

Or that some other damsel I pursued 

And quit these pleasant hills and vales for aye? 


Constrained I was to ply a worldly trade, 

But back I’ve come with eager, hastening feet; 
The old-time birds I hear in glen and glade; 
Each favorite ledge and linden tree I greet. 


I am a bard again and tune my lyre! 

Let not my singing be in plaintive strain! 
From out your leafy hiding-place appear, 
And smiling say you’re glad I’ve come again! 


GIBRALTAR 


‘Tis not the massive, storied rock that guards 
The Mediterranean’s western gate, but our 
Gibraltar, rising toward Wisconsin skies. 
Bearing its grove of oak, its fringe of pine 
And birch and cedar, it looks afar across 

A pleasant country-side — on homes of men, 
On sister bluffs and on a lake and river. 


At the cliff’s sheer edge, where grimly they have 
braved 

The storms, withstood the droughts, stand aged 
cedars. 

Tortuous are they, as had they writhed in pain 

And never gained their prior forms again. 

Sturdy are they, as one who has endured and 
conquered. 


Searce raising our eyes, we see a wild-geese wedge 

Cleaving the distant sky. Below us, but still 

Above the foot-hill trees, circles a hawk. 

Wandering crossbills visit the pines, and then 
away. 


Forever, O Gibraltar, may you remain a noble 
landmark, 

A sanctuary for those who would commune with 
Nature, 

A quiet rendezvous for harried, weary men. 
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Sones or SumMER NIGHTs 


Midst the hazels on the hillside, 

Midst the stones and open places, 

We hear the songs of summer nights — 
The nights of torrid August: 

We hear the songs of insects — 
Crickets, black and brown and whitish — 
Happy chirp and low-pitched ree-e-e; 
Rhythmic music of the others, 

Faster when the nights are warmer, 
Cree, cree, cree, cree, 

Cree, cree, cree, cree — 

The self-same note incessantly. 


We listen to the music of the dreamy nights 
Of summer, — the gay, enchanting 

Music of the many insects near; 

Zeek and rapid zick-zick-zick, 

High-pitched, steady, luring rill-l-l, 

And the soothing, tireless rhythm 

Of the slender whitish ones — 

Cree, cree, cree, cree, 

Cree, cree, cree, cree — 

The self-same note incessantly. 


From the ground and from the grass, 
From the flowers and from the bushes, 
Comes the medley in a flood. 

All together sing the insects, 

Green and black and brown and whitish — 
Cousins of the katydids, and crickets. 
Hear the zeek and zick-zick-zick, 
Happy chirp and low-pitched ree-e-e, 
High-pitched, steady, luring rill-l-l, 
And cree, cree, cree, cree, 

Cree, cree, cree, cree. 


Midst the hazels on the hillside, 
Midst the stones and open places, 
We listen to the music of 

The nights of torrid August; 

To the low and humble music, 

To the gay, enchanting music, 

To the soothing, luring music 

Of the insects in their glory. 


Sprwer-Wes Mornina 


A host of weavers wove last night, 

And their webs are sagged with pearls; 
The sun burns through the thinning mist 
And silvers the strings of pearls. 


O this is spider-web morning! 

The fairies are still at their play; 

The beautiful queen they’re adorning, 

And are braving the light of the day; 

They will revel and dance through the morning 
Till the mist has all vanished away. 


Tue SPRING 


I was clouds in aerial heights, 

Ever changing and never still, 
Drifting on at the will of the winds 
Over valley and hill. 


I was rain, and fell from the heights, 
Gladdening life all the region o’er; 
Silently then I disappeared; 

Regions strange I would fain explore. 


Slowly I sank to the world below, 

To the layered rocks and the hidden rills; 
And I joined myself with the gentle flow, 
And traversed far ’neath valleys and hills. 


Strange and sinuous was the way 

Through the mystic depths of the underworld; 
No ray of light the journey led, 

As I seeped and trickled and purled. 


No sound was there on the darksome way, 
But the sound of my peaceful, gentle flow — 
The whispering, trickling undertones, 

As J murmured sweet and lew. 


lam a spring at the forest’s edge; 

At the foot of an oak my basin lies; 
And up through the airy roof of leaves 
I can see the distant skies. 


Behind me are the timbered hills; 
A teeming swamp before me lies; 
Secluded is the region all — 

For Nature’s tribes a paradise. 


With roots and boulders I am girt; 
Flowers droop o’er my mossy rand; 
While down below are pebbles bright 
And merry tumbling jets of sand. 


About my pool waonoes swim; 

And gently held in my loving arms, 

Are caddis babes in armors pied 

To keep them safe from threatened harms. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE LAKE 


Shoal is the edge of Wingra Lake. Then down 

And down and farther down at the bottom dim 

Of the old deep-hole, the water gushes and 
tumbles 

The sand; with fragments of things and sand it 
plays; 

And there in the depths, retired and cool, 

She lazily lies in the summer days. 


Beautiful, swift, and powerful, 

Oh, she is the queen of the pickerel and of all 
That swim in Wingra Lake —the largest fish 
In all the lake and queen beyond dispute. 

And the old deep-hole is her favorite haunt — 
The mighty spring that has flowed for an age, 
That gushes there in the dim, strange light, 
Never a-wearying day or night. 


Woe to the rival that ventures there! 
King of the beasts in his very lair, 
Dreaded of all in the desert land, 

No more is a king than she is a queen 

As she lazily lies o’er the tumbling sand. 


Mysteries oF THE LAKE 


If I were clear as the air 

To my farthest inlet and deep — 
Visible everywhere — 

No secrets dear could I keep. 

But many a secret is mine 

That humans never shall know, — 
Mysteries to all but those 

Who dwell in my depths below. 
For thick on my plenteous floor, 
Forests of water-plants grow; 

My waters are clouded and tinged, 
And my currents in labyrinths flow. 


Frost’s Woops 


Wherever land and water meet, 
There life abounds, rejoices. 


It was, perchance, a score of centuries 

Ago, men first saw one inviting spot, — 

A place where land and water met, where trees 

Strayed down a hillside to a lake’s edge. 

They beached their dugouts, said ‘‘No farther!’’ 

And soon they came to love the pleasant spot, 

As had so many other kinds long loved it. 

They built their wigwams there, and there 
remained 

For generations; they labored there with earth 

And built enduring monuments. 

Nor did their children leave this favorite place 

Without deep sorrow, and to this day they visit it. 


While for a century the landscape round 

Has by another race been marred or wrecked, 

By some kind chance this place escapes the ax and 
plow: 

Vireos and tanagers sing; the wary mink 

Silent slips by along the water’s brink. 


Frost’s Woods — Ten thousand woodlands, meads 
And marshes, lakes, bluffs, mountain sides, 
Helpless implore that they be saved, that they 
Become a heritage for all posterity. 
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Man can not live by bread alone! 

He can not gain the heights and hold them, 

Without some quiet sanctuaries where he 

Can withdraw and meditate and be with Nature. 

To some of us, striving in half light to serve 

Posterity with greatest wisdom, it seems 

We scarce can do a better thing than save 

From worldly, mercenary hands those spots 

Where Nature, working through long ages, shows 

Her greatest wonders, is most benign and beau- 
tiful. 
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Tue LInpEN TREE 


Three hundred years ago, this giant trunk 

Of mine was but a bush-high sprout beside 

Another giant trunk of mine; but that 

Grown very old, and wrecked by fire and lght- 
ning, 

Is now gone. It, in its turn, sprouted beside 

Two other trunks; and so on back for full 

Two thousand years I know my history. 

Sometimes my sturdy roots have borne up one 

Large trunk, and sometimes two or even more. 

Creeping so slowly, I have moved along this 
bank — 

A traveling tree. How long I lived and moved 

Before my furthest memory, who can tell? 

But I am the child of a seed that sprouted tens 

Of centuries ago. And who says that I 

Ere long shall die? Why not, trunk by trunk, 

Travel along this bank forever? 


The lake, far in the past, rolled to my roots. 

Fishes were fond of loitering in my shade, 

And minks slipped by along the water’s edge. 

By little and very little the lake grew shoal: 

Scattering plants gained footing in the edge — 

Cattails and sedge and quaking marsh-grass sods; 

Flooded in spring, but free in air in summer, 

By more and more they gained a footing there. 

The rills of rain and melted snow brought earth, 

And there was marsh beneath my drooping 
branches. 

Then came marsh marigold and fleur de lis; 

Spring cress and buckbean blossomed there in 
season. 

Bitterns and herons loved the quiet spot. 
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Finding a safe support, a waxwork vine 

Twines through my branches; hickories and oaks 

Have always been my neighbors; hawthorns and 
crabs 

Are growing on the bank within my shadow; 

Children of mine are thriving in my sight. 


Often the fearless squirrels, wondrous adroit, 

Scurry and leap amid my spreading top. 

The chipmunks are my nearest little friends. 

Sometimes my pliant branches hold a birds’ nest, 

But the rough-barked bur oaks more often win 
the nests. 


Sometimes have I had hollow trunks and 
branches ; 

Squirrels and birds have quarreled for possession. 

And once to this present trunk, to this large 
hollow, 

There came a mighty swarm of humming bees; 

They builded wondrous combs and made their 
home: 

Such bees now work by thousands midst my blos- 
soms, 

But a century ago such ones IJ ne’er had seen. 


For long the men I saw were copper-hued. 

Often they came beneath me, and I saw 

Them in canoes upon the lake. The children 
played 

Beneath me and clambered through my branches. 

But now these folk are mostly gone, and others 

Of lighter skin and other dress I see. 

On this great root of mine, protruding from 

The bank and forming a cosy rustic seat, 

Full many a pair of White and Indian lovers 

Have sat and whispered in the wavering shadows. 
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Coms Dancr witH Me 


Come dance with me, O fiddler crab, 
For a fiddler crab am I; 

And I long for a mate to dance with me 
As the lift of the tide goes by. 


We'll fiddle awhile in our noiseless way, 
And forward and back we’ll go; 

And then our claws we shall gaily clasp 
And dance to the water’s flow. 


On the nether side of a leaning bole, 
We’ll glide with never a fall; 

Come dance with me, O fiddler crab, 
And merry will be our ball. 
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AMONG THE MANGROVES 


With rooting branch and plummet seed, 

Dextrous in arts of sure advance, 

The doughty mangrove forest creeps 

Out on the grudging sea’s expanse. 

"Tis gaining realms for the hordes behind — 
Slowly, patiently making a way 

Where palms and vines and the rest may follow 
Out o’er the shoals of the bay. 


And down through the mangrove wonderland 
A mystical, far-born river winds; 

Teeming with varied life is the river 

With its thousand finny and footed kinds. 
And swiftly the scarlet ibises 

In vesture of living flame wing by, 

While higher in air, with trailing plumes, 
The snow-white egrets fly. 
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With master hand on the paddle hilt, 
Where the deepening tree-wall shadow hides, 
Down through the quickly-falling dusk, 

The silent Carib swiftly glides. 

And towering above is the mangrove horde, 
Stretching for oozy leagues away, 

Its vanguard ever set for the open, 

Making its march on the bay. 


And now ’tis night in this wonderland: 
Weird are the noises — crashes and cries; 
Unearthly, vast is the wilderness — 

A labyrinth pregnant with mysteries; 

Full many a strange and untamed thing 
Wanders at night and feeds or plays, — 
Awake and alert while the darkness hides, 
Asleep through the sunny days. 


And now from the mangroves a moaning comes — 
A swelling moan, then a very roar, 

Telling that big red monkeys wake 

And the mystic tropic-night is o’er. 


Written after reading 
“Our Search for a Wilderness.” 
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A Worwtp or Mystery 


Ours is a world of mystery; 

We of the wide and ancrent sea 

Range in realms afar from men, 
Realms beyond their sight and ken, — 
Ocean bights and ocean deeps, 

Hazy realms of mystery. 


Monsters harbor in the caves 
Far in gloom below the waves; 
Monsters race the reaches wide 
While the quarries flee or hide. 
Would you live within the sea? — 
Strong or artful you must be. 


Forms fantastic, lurking everywhere, 

Rival aught the sunlight and the air 
Nurture in the open world above. 

Let the land tribes have the world they love! 
We within the secret, vasty sea 

Love our perilous world of mystery! 


Is it on a rugged arctic strand? — 
Bound in snow and ice the dreary land. 
Only keep within the friendly sea! 
Many creatures here content will be, 
Heedless of the long and rigid reign 
In the upper floe and berg and plain. 


Is it on a verdant tropic strand? 

Though alluring be the happy land 

With its many flowers and creatures bright, 
With its graceful, stately palms bedight, 
Look upon this sunken coral reef! 

Here are myriad wonders past belief, — 
Dainty ecrinoid, living fan and star, 

Finny water-folk, grotesque, bizarre, 
Swarming in the quiet summer sea — 

In the dreamy realms of mystery. 


CRESCENT JEWEL OF THE NIGHT 


Crescent jewel of the night, 
Riding high, drifting high, 
Soothing is your silver light 
Flowing from the starry sky; 
Let your harmless arrows bright, 
Fall on him who wakes or sleeps, 
Him who recreation takes 

Or the lonely vigil keeps. 


Crescent jewel of the night, 
Queen of all the host of stars, 
Bid them cast their gentle light 
When behind the western bars 
You so quietly have slipped; 
Light the path of all who tread 
Valley deep or mountain height, 
All who ways of danger tread 
Working mercies in the might. 


Sone oF THE SATELLITES 


We are far in the starry heights, — 


Ariel, Umbriel; 

Far in the starry heights, — 
Ariel, O! 

Casting our friendly lights 
All through the quiet nights, 

Ariel, Umbriel, O! 


We are orbs swiftly winging, 
In vasty space singing, — 
Titania, Oberon, O! 
True to the inner sphere, 
Speeding yet ever near, 
Swift-winging satellites, O! 


Titania, Oberon, 
Ariel, Umbriel, — 

Tending fair Uranus, O! 
Casting our starry lights 

All through the quiet nights, — 
Sweet-singing satellites, O! 
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Tuer Buurr Top 


Jagged rocks, lichened and weather-worn; 

Here and there a boulder; 

Native grasses that the plow has never touched; 
And dry anemone and aster stalks. 

Aspens and oaks have not attained so high. 
Look here in spring for pasque flowers 

And for bird-foot violets. 


A crow caws; a blue jay calls; 
A flock of weather-wise geese is flying southward. 


Frost FANCIES 


Visions of a few short hours, 
Delicate as faery flowers, 

What designer in a happy mood 
Traced these wonders on my pane? 


Here are grottoes, pendent bowers, 
Battlements and slender towers; 
Here a canyon, here a wood, 
Here a crumbling, ivyed fane. 


Dragons fierce, with ragged wings, 
Eerie, strange, fantastic things, 
Sail above this faery-land, 
O’er a sparkling mount and plain. 


Up and down the wintry land, 
With his swift and silent hand, 

Some designer works his variant wonders — 
Up and down the wintry land. 
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DEFENDERS 


Hardy and steadfast we stand, legions of firs and 
of pine trees. 

The Northwind rages and charges; icy his pitiless 
fingers; 

Cruelly, fiercely he grasps at all in the snow- 
covered land. 

Deep would he strike to the hearts of the ones that 
so love us and trust us, 

To the hearts of the feathered and furred ones 
that harbor within our still depths. 

But we battle and conquer the Northwind, and the 
noise of his howling and raging 

Is caught in our merciful branches and is changed 
to a lullaby soft. 

In our canopied depths and recesses, our tribes 
are protected and warm. 
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OKALEE 


From leafless willow-tops beside the lake, 

I hear in March your cheery okalee. 

And Winter’s parting rallies will not daunt you. 
Hardy chap, you’! mate and tarry here, 

One of the feathered band that gives us cheer. 


Again the willow-tops are bare, 

And Winter’s vanguard scouts the russet land; 
Again you sing the cheery song of spring, 

But soon will journey toward the southern strand. 


When Spring again is master in the strife, 
When winds of March are piping in their glee, 
Return again to cheer your waiting friends! 
Return, oh Redwing, and sing okalee! 
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WELCOME 


There comes this morning on the warm March air, 
A melody since autumn days unheard. 

I look to the orchard, see the minstrel there. 
Welcome! welcome back again, Bluebird! 


Though you have sojourned in a distant clime, 
Have many lands and stately cities seen, 
You bear no evidence of traveled pride 
But modestly salute us once again. 


You sing the same ethereal melody 
With naiveté and unassuming glee; 

Will tarry with us and will choose, I trow, 
As nesting-place the same old apple-tree. 
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Pasquse FLowers 


Hail, Pasque Flowers! beautiful as ever. 
I’ve climbed the bluff to visit you today, 

And here again I see your fairy legions 
Betokening the end of Winter’s sway. 


A miracle, as ever, your appearing, 

So late congealed beneath your mantle white, 
For this is but capricious April’s season, 

A time of fickle day and frosty night. 


Or, is it true you spring from earthy substance, 
Wooed fitfully by April’s tepid sun? 

Or drop, by stealth, from summer hills of heaven, 
Take instant root? A clever sleight! well done! 


Howe’er it be, you stand here in your glory — 
Existences with subtle perfume fraught — 
Your hearts of gold, inviting shrines of beauty, 

Your chalices in fairest azure wrought. 


With careful foot I slowly stroll among you, 
Crowning the bluff like pure, effulgent gems; 
Then lying midst you, smell your unplucked 
blossoms. 
And gently touch your hardy, downy stems. 


I ponder on your vigor and your beauty, 
True harbingers of balmy summer days, 

Like poets wise amid afflicted peoples 
Foretelling times propitious with their lays. 
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VoyaGErs or THE NIGHT 


Over the marshes and meadows and fields, 

Over the forests and streams and the mountains, 
High in the measureless night they are flying, 
Crossing the face of the moon in their flying, — 
Valorous lives with an urge for the Northlands. 


Do clouds slp over the moon and the stars? 

Is the great night lonely and bleak and wild? 

Still through aerial wastes they are flying, 

Holding their course in a way past our know- 
ing, Pa 

Voyagers brave in the ocean of darkness. 


Far to the old hollow tree on the hillside, 

Far to the dim lichened ledge in the canyon, 
Else to the cool quiet fen in the wilderness, 
Safely they course over regions of springtime. 


RANGERS 


Speeding through the chilly air, 
Speeding on, speeding on, 

Race we with the wintry storms, 
Leave them howling far anon. 
From the icy northern fens, 

In the day or in the night, 
Hardily we cleave the air 
Toward southern waters bright. 


Sometimes on our journey long, 
When a pleasant spot we spy, 
We alight and bide awhile 

Till the wintry storms are nigh; 
Then again on rapid wing, 

We arise and we are gone 
Toward southern bayous far, 
Speeding on, speeding on. 


In our garb of feathers warm, 

We could range from pole to pole; 
Daring aviators we, 

Swift of wing and brave of soul. 
Hardy ducks, we speed along, 

Over height and over dale; 

With the brant and osprey race, 
Midst the calm or midst the gale. 


Tuer VERNAL AWAKENING 


Already is he fleeing to his polar fastnesses, — 

The Frost King, the hoary-bearded Snow King. 

The widening bits of sward and happy, racing 
rills, 

Are heralding the coming of the Warmth King, 
the Life King. 


Two days the wind from the south has blown; 
From chilly to warm and to warmer has grown: 
What little lives have mounted the wind 

And far to their summer-time homes have flown? 


Sweet notes are somewhere high in the air, 

And soon from the orchard we hear a glad song; 
Our gentle neighbors, the bluebirds, are here 
And in old appletrees will be nesting ere long. 
The robin and blackbird and song sparrow too, 
Have distanced the bluebirds or follow them near ; 
While flying distractedly over the meads 

We hear the erratic kildeer. 


Thin and honeycombed grows the ice; 

Jt is wholly gone at the lake’s shoal edge, 

For the sun has many a willing aid 

In bogs and rushes and tufts of sedge. 

The sun and his aids are the muskrat’s friends; 
Now at the surface and now below, 

Blithely the muskrat sculls and swims — 
Dark was his winter ’neath earth and snow. 
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Wider the water-strip grows; 

The ice-floe is doomed by its foes. 
Warmed is the lake by the sun, 

By each brook that into it flows. 
Though frosty nights are still rife, 
Though Winter’s race is scarce run, 
Springtime and sunshine and life 
Will soon have a victory won. 


How did the kingfisher know 

That waters for fishing are free? 

Far have the large gulls come 

From their home by an unsalted sea. 

In the tree-tops the blackbirds are singing; 
The sparrows sing sweetly below; 

While ducks high above hurry past 

Or settle in holes in the floe. 


At length springs a lusty wind from the south; 

In its wonderful strength it noisily blows. 

Its shoulder it casts ’gainst the shore-free ice, 

And the mighty ice-floe a master knows. 

With a terrible and relentless force 

The ice-floe shoves and clears the way; 

But the solid shore defies its advance, 

Proclaims itself victor strong of the day. 

Now crunches the ice and tinkles and glides; 

In windrows white it piles on the shore: 

Jt will settle and melt and trickle away, 

And at length will be one with the waters once 
more. 


And the waves advance in old-time glee, 
Unfettered, foaming, wild, and free. 
They fall and rise and toss their crests 
Unfettered, wild, and free. 


Who saw him come? But he’s here! 

The weird and the wild one —the loon. 
Like magic can he disappear 

At the flash of the murderous gun; 

Then, emerging, derisively jeer 

At the armed and the cowardly one. 

Chilly it is as darkness closes in; 

High in the air the dipping snipe is heard; 
Ducks, on whistling wings aslant to the lake, 
Fly swiftly overhead; dancing marsh-fires, 
Brightly burning, light up the vernal gloaming. 


The morning sun dispels the damp and chill. 

Proud are the high dry hills of their glorious 
gems, 

The pasque flowers; proud will the woods soon be 
of their 

Hepaticas and bloodroots; marsh marigolds 

Will fringe the meadow brooks and stud the 
marshes. 

Myriad things take up the thread of life again. 


Warmer grow the days and shorter the noontide 
shadows; 

Gophers scurry over short, green pasture- 
swards; 

Over the willow tops a filmy veil is cast; 

And happy thrashers are singing in the coppice. 
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Over THE Huis 


Come with us next Maytime on a sunny day! 

Come with us for a walk — over the Hills of 
Heaven! 

Many a time have we traveled that flowery way, 

And something like this we can promise you: — 


A ride of nearly an hour by train, and we find 
Ourselves at a little station. We buy some trifles 
At the quiet village. We leave Okee, — 

And off up the country road to the west! 


Someone, long ago, served well. 

On both sides of the road, for quite a way, 

He planted elms and maples. Large are the 
trees: 

Over the road they branch; mingle their boughs. 

The oriole, just returned, is happy here; 

Will go no farther; he sings as he explores 

The bursting buds and tiny, tender leaves. 

Soon will the vireos come and be his neighbors. 


And now, for a time, we tramp the open road. 

Then over the fence at the right and up the bluff. 

A pleasant climb in the sun, and here we are 

At a lengthy ledge near the top. How can the 
rock 

Protrude so and not fall? When will its strength 

At last give out? Already a part has fallen. 

Beneath what is left, a hermit could stand erect, 

Could store his food on rock shelves at the rear, 

Could live with a careless, foolhardy feeling 

That any moment the tons above might fall, 

Might snuff him out in an instant. 

Or were he a sensible, life-loving hermit, 

Averse to deadfalls and needless risks, 

He could put in timbers, else build stone piers, 

And know that some morn would not find him 
dead. 


How looked the world in those far-off years 
When waters rushed past and fashioned these 
ledges. 


We loiter along the partly-timbered bluff top. 

A snake, darting into some bushes, stops 

And rattles among the dry leaves drifted there. 
A rattlesnake? No! it can not fool us — 

A blacksnake quivering its tail against the leaves. 


You wild-grape vine! have you no grain of mercy? 
Here you have engulfed this little bur oak; 
Have bent it, all but strangled it to death. 

And now you start another term of torture; 

You think to end the wicked work this year; 

But you have failed to reckon with a jackknife ; 
There! you are severed at the ground; must start 
From the ground again if you persist in mischief. 
Grow fast as you can! young bur-oak; keep ahead 
Of the merciless vine. 


And now, out from the trees, on a shoulder of 

The bluff —a glorious company of bird-foot 
violets. 

Friendly, cheerful, open-faced fairies they are, 

Standing in groups among the weathered stones, 

Rejoicing in the sun of this wonderful day. 

Who says they do not rejoice? We rejoice! 

We he among them in unharrassed leisure. 

Cloud flecks, ever so high, drift lazily. 

In such a company, who could but pity 

The heedless ones speeding along the highway 

Far below? Always speeding; and passing 

And failing to know the quiet charms of the 

Sequestered places; racing from littered show- 
place 

To littered show-place. 


Now, through the woods and into a field we go. 
See these coon tracks in the sand, leading to 

And from those corn shocks not yet hauled away. 
Stealing corn? No! only gathering corn! 
Were not their folks the owners of this land 

An age before man came along and cut 

Down trees and messed things up so? 
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Across the field we go. The land is poor; 

We see it washes badly; that last year’s crop 
Was but a poor one. Will anything be planted 
This year, or will the field lie fallow? 

The coons all hope there’ll be another crop — 
A crop of corn. They’ll not mind very much 
If ears are small and shocks are far apart. 


Beyond the field, a wooded hillside. 

Here we sit and talk of pleasant things. 

Now down the hill where flowers are blooming; 
And at the foot we find a little canyon. 


Buttercups blooming on top of a bank; 

A june-berry tree in bloom near by; 

Other trees tufted with tiny leaves. 

Into the foot of the canyon we go, 

Then up for a part of its length. 

Steep walls of water-worn rock. 

Then, under a ledge, just what we expect — 

A phoebes’ nest! four eggs of her own, 

And something else that is not surprising — 

A cow-bird’s egg. We rid the nest 

Of the parasite’s egg, thus paying the phoebes, 

And more, for the worry our presence has cost 
them. 


Now on from Phoebe Canyon, 

Up hill, down dale, through timber and openings. 
And now in a beautiful birch-grove we stop — 
Graceful white trunks, and fresh leaves starting: 
Pink and white wind flowers everywhere. 
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A glorious hillside; groups of cedars and oaks. 

And now for dinner! the kind we have learned to 
carry. 

A little fire; coffee made in a can; 

A rest full-length in the sun; admiring of bluffs 

And hills and the lake and distant river. 

We burn our rubbish and on. 


And now to the violet-covered hills and knolls. 
‘‘Gather us freely;’’ the violets seem to say, 
‘“‘Take us to those who can not come to us.”’ 
Searce are puccoons. ‘‘Admire us only,’’ they 
seem 

To say, ‘‘for Nature has need of us all.”’ 

Here and there, in the coolest places, a few 
Belated pasque flowers, large, soft, fragrant. 


Stony ravines slant quickly to the lowlands. 

Some of us go west a little way, climb Goose Egg; 

The rest of us sit midst the flowers and wait; 

Together again, we traverse the half-wooded 
ridge; 

Then down the steep hill and along to the ferry. 


The ferry, the old one, above where the railroad 
bridge 

Crosses. Battling the wind, waves, and current, 

It scorns a new-fangled, safe cable. 

And see what a ferryman have we! picturesque, 

Jovial, capable. He will show us his home 

When we land, if we wish; show us wonderful 
things 

Picked up on his travels. 

We think of Dionysos, crossing with crabbed 

Old Charon. With a ferryman such as our 
Captain, 

He’d have spent half his leisure in crossing, 

Recrossing, and swapping delectable yarns. 
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WHERE THE BirpD-Foot VIoLETs GRow 


I know a place in an upland glade 
Where the bird-foot violets grow. 

Remote it is from the haunts of men, 
And the Maytime zephyrs blow 

Through the leaves of the ever-guarding trees 
With a mystic murmur low. 


And some of the violets gaily bloom 
In the sun of the open glade; 

And some, adoring the guarding trees, 
Bloom at its edge in the shade; 

While others, heeding a sylvan call, 
Into the woods have strayed. 


But not alone do the violets bloom, 
For here are sister flowers, 

Dotting the earth in varied hues, 
Decking the fragrant bowers, 

While various creatures of earth and air 
Rejoice through the drowsy, sunny hours. 
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Here stands a loving sisterhood 

In lavender and green and gold; 
While banks of oxalis blossoms shy 

Their frail and modest bells unfold, 
Visited oft by alar friends — 

Rovers free and suitors bold. 


Abiding aloft in her new-found home, 
The tanager flits through her leafy halls; 
The sweet-voiced pewee of the woods, 
Late from the Southland, drowsily calls; 
In a moss-grown dell at the woodland’s edge, 
The phoebe broods on her nest ’neath a ledge. 


’Tis a day of joyance, for shines the sun; 
Creatures of earth and creatures of air, 
Warm in its rays, are at life’s glad height. 
Fair is the world, and very fair. 

Nature invites us on such a day 
To open glade and to wood and brae. 


All those are poor who, care-enslaved, 
In toil spend all the balmy days, 
Or who, engrossed with worldly things, 
Neglect to tread fair Nature’s ways, 
Failing to note the flowers’ charms 
And the happy birds’ sweet roundelays. 


But free for all are these delights, 
A boon to high and low. 

Then come with me in the Maytime fair 
If ever you wish to go, 

I’ll lead to the place in the upland glade 
Where the bird-foot violets grow. 
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CLoup F'LEcKs 


See you the flecks on high, 

Sailing their azure main? 

Never before have such clouds been 
And will be never again. 


Treasures for beggar and king, 

Favors for all who see, 

They loiter slow, and their shadows below 
Glide o’er the summer lea. 
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Our Litrtte New NEIGHBOR 


He is coming home tonight from the hospital — 

Not where he was sick, but where two weeks 

Ago he was born; he and his mother 

Are coming home tonight —this joyful night. 

Father, mother, wondering little sister, 

And Our Little New Neighbor will all be 
together 

In the cheery house next door. 


Slowly will this world of wonders unfold before 
him. 

And after a time he will toddle on the lawn; 

He will learn to speak first one word, then an- 
other ; 

He will see great beauty in bits of broken glass, 

In bright-colored labels, and sprouting plaintain 
leaves ; 

He will wonder at the awful noise of thunder; 

Will watch the rills in rains and want them for 
his own; 

He will play by the hour with his little dog Tag. 

And soon he will reach the question-asking age; 

And likewise on and on as it is with us mortals. 


Oh, may the way be smooth enough and rough 
enough, 

To make a strong man of Our Little New Neigh- 
bor. 
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Harty CHILDHOOD 


Time of innocence and joy — 
Thousand things unfolding. 
See the wondering little child, 
His domain beholding. 

All is strange his senses greet; 
All above or at his feet 

Is with interest replete — 

Is his fortune molding. 


Tides of strange and wondrous things 
All about are welling; 

In a semi-fairyland 

He, a prinee, is dwelling. 

Sweet the songs his mother sings, 
Dear the toys his father brings, 

Weird the tales of elves and kings 
That his sister’s telling. 


His is all the landscape near, 
His the brook a-flowing, 

His the trees and waving grass 
And the flowers a-blowing. 

All should bless the little child 
Dreaming in his Eden wild — 
Loitering traveler, undefiled, 
Toward youth a-going. 
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Soon enough will school-days come, 
Half his freedom chaining; 

Soon enough the grown-up state, 
With the trials pertaining. 

Do not urge him on the way; 

Let him as the birds be gay; 

Let him loiter, dream, and play, 

In his kingdom reigning. 


Diccine Down 


I wonder if I dug a well, 
And kept a-digging down, 
What I would find away below 
The houses in the town. 


I think at first that I would reach 
Where all the water flows, 

That comes up when you pump our pump 
And spatters on your toes. 


And down below I’d come to bones 
Of great big elephants, 

That used to run around the world 
And wave their awful trunks. 


Those elephants they must have died 
A thousand years ago, 

For here their bones have settled down 
For twenty miles or so. 


And then I’d come to silver mines 
And diamonds and gold; 

And I would fill my pockets up 
With all that they would hold. 


And maybe I would find a cave 
Right where my tunnel crossed, 

But I would not dare follow it 
For maybe I’d get lost. 
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It says in Kitty’s story-book 
The Earth is like a ball, 

And in the middle it is hot — 
Oh, awful hot. 


So when I kept on going on, 
The air would get so hot 

That they would send me down a pail 
Of ice-cream, like as not. 


And then when I had got so far, 
I’d keep on going down; 

And pretty soon I would come out 
Into a China town. 


When I came up from out the well, 
I’d be a sight to see; 

My clothes would be all rumpled up 
And dirty as could be. 


The Chinamen would be so seared 
That they would jump and run; 

And I would just stand there and laugh 
And watch them run and run. 


And when I’d played around awhile 
And night began to come, 

I’d pop down in my hole again 
And pretty soon be home. 
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Our CHRISTMAS 


My mother said she wouldn’t sew last night 

For it was Christmas Eve. She talked with me, 
And told me how my father went away 

To Heaven before I could remember and 

Was waiting for us there. Christmas is 
Christ’s birthday, Mother says, and when he was 
A little babe the wise men came to him. 


When Mother didn’t know I saw, she cried 

And then her eyes were red. When I asked her 
why 

She did it, she laughed and tousled up my hair 

And said we’d make some widgums. 

Do you know what widgums is? You put ink 
drops 

On paper; then fold the paper ’cross the drops 

And rub it. And when you open it 

There is widgums. And they are funny things. 

Some look like men with big hats on 

And wooly arms. One was so awful funny 

That we just laughed and laughed. 
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Yesterday a lady came in a big auto. 

She had a pretty basket with a cover on, 
And said she was the empty-stocking club. 
My mother had pervided for our Christmas 
Is what she told the lady, and the lady said 
Excuse her and went away again. 


I hung my stocking on the bureau knob 

Last night, and it looked thin and flat. 

This morning it was bulging full of things 

That Santa brought. He brought me candy, nuts, 
And two red apples, a trumpet, and a whistle, 
And a big green trolley-car. 

For breakfast my oatmeal had raisins in it, 

And we shall have beefsteak for dinner and a pie. 


Our house has two nice rooms. It has a long 

Back-yard with bushes in it. My mother bought 

Some suet for a nickel, and tied it in 

The biggest lilac bush. She said maybe 

The children chickadees might come and eat it, 

For this was their first winter and they might 

Be cold and hungry. This morning some came 
there 

And they pecked the frozen suet, and seven other 


birds. 
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Ir I Covutpn’r — 


‘“‘Tf I couldn’t scratch any better than you can—,”’ 
Said the grouse. 

“Tf I couldn’t dive any better than you can —,’’ 
Retorted the duck. 

“Tf I couldn’t swim any better than you can —,’’ 
Said the otter. 

“Tf I couldn’t sing any better than you can —,’’ 
Retorted the blackbird. 

“Tf I couldn’t climb any better than you can —,’’ 
Said the coon. 

“Tf I couldn’t run any faster than you can —,”’’ 
Retorted the rabbit. 


“‘Stop disputing, all of you!’’ exclaimed the 
crow, 
‘‘Let’s hear one of you caw!”’ 


We Hap a Goop Time 


They played in a pleasant park that summer day, 
And as they went away - 

They chalked upon a massive boulder there, 

In touching gratitude 

That they themselves but dimly understood — 
‘““We had a good time.’’ 


Whate’er his home or station, every child 

Has the natural, inherent moral right 

Of easy access to a stretch of wild 

Where he can play in the midst of verdant Nature. 


Consider the random lesson well, 

Those happy children wrote that summer day. 
And know you will have largely solved 

The stubborn problems of disease and crime, 
When every child, on leaving his 

Adjacent playground, can utter cheerily — 
“We had a good time!”’ 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD 


The bright moon. The lake that lies before 
My childhood’s home. A lane of gold 
Across the ripples of the lake. 

And, rowing across the golden lane, 

My father coming home; my father in 

The boat so light and comely he has built. 


A rainy day in May. Two little boys 
Together by the window of the woodshed. 
The rows of corn just showing in the garden. 
The rain is warm. The corn is growing fast. 
The little boys are watching rills 
A-hurrying down the paths. 

A pair of phoebes flit about the barn, 

And wait a ceasing of the rain 

So they can dart for luckless insects. 

The hens would like to sally forth 

And range about the yard and garden. 


Infrequent trips to town; 

My father driving Pet. 

Perhaps we have to wait a while 

To let a lengthy freight-train pass. 
The city is a wondrous place; 

My father’s shop an interesting place, — 
High benches, tools, and, on the floor, 
Masses of fragrant shavings. 

Some bits of gaudy circus bills, 

On boards above upon the cross-beams, 
Lend to the place a festive air. 

My father and his partner have 

Some carpenters who work for them. 
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My little brother, who spends his days in play; 

My very kind, religious sister, who does 

So much for both of her small brothers; 

My older brother, who does the hardest things 

About the place, who likes to hunt and fish 

And botanize, who seems so big to me; 

My mother, who seldom even goes to town, 

But stays at home and works too steadily ; 

My father, who works in town all day. 

My parents hold the education of 

Their children, of more account than saving 
money. 


Wondering what Santa Claus will bring: 

At last comes Christmas Eve; 

We hang long stockings on the bureau knobs. 
Early we wake; we hurry-up our sister, 

And all four children go down-stairs together. 
We always find that Santa Claus has been there; 
Our stockings are bulging, and eagerly 

We pull our presents out. 

Our parents take Santa’s visit very calmly, 

Are slow to rise so we take their presents to them. 
We eat much candy, many nuts; we have 

Our breakfast; then comes a sleigh and takes 

Us to our Grandpa Chase’s farm. 

Uncle Jim’s folks come there too, and all enjoy 
As fine a turkey-dinner as any boy’s 

Good grandmother ever cooked and served. 
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Seeing the Indians a-paddling their dugouts 

And setting traps in early spring for muskrats. 

Sometimes they land and ask to borrow some- 
thing. 

Well-behaved they are, and do not frighten us. 

In the woods, across the lake, they build 

Their wigwams and live there for a season. 


A school-house in the country. 

The welcome hour of twelve. 

Some hungry boys a-diving for the dinner-pails 

That stand beneath the long seat at the side. 

The dinners are the best that our mothers can 
provide, 

But they suffer much by ravages at recess. 


Coming home from country school in summer; 
Counting snake-tracks on the dusty road, 
Stopping at Gorham’s Spring, 

Stopping at the Lime-kiln Spring, 

Stopping at the Willow Spring, 

Loitering through Blackbird Town, — 

Not hurrying at all in truth. 


Off through the grove of oaks and hickories, 
Going for the cow in the morning; 

The dew feels cold on the boy’s bare feet. 
Milking the cow beneath the big, old bur oak 
That stands by the fence near the barn. 
Usually the cow is good and stands 

There patiently ; but sometimes she is perverse; 
Will not stand by the fence; she runs; 
Always a little faster than the boy 

Can she run; she circles out around him, 
And runs to the farthest end of the pasture. 


Seeing flocks of pigeons flying rapidly; 

Hearing them calling in the oakwoods. 

They feed on acorns largely; can swallow acorns 
whole. 

The boy little guesses he will long outlive 

The last of the passenger pigeons. 


Hunting for birds’ nests in May and June. 
Sometimes taking an egg for the prized collection, 
But never taking all and paining the birds. 
Rarely finding scarlet tanagers’ nests, 

So open of bottom; cuckoos’ nests, so badly made; 
Wood-pewees’ nests, so beautifully made 

And so hard to see. Nests of rare birds 

And common birds;, nests in woods and fields 

And marshes; nests in branches, in hollow trees, 
In tufts of grass, or on the ground; 

Nests that most people fail to see, 

Are found by the sharp-eyed boy. 


Hunting, fishing, and trapping: — 

Not that he finds pleasure in causing suffering, 
But somehow acting from a racial habit — 
Living through a barbarous stage; 

But. still concerned about the sufferings 
Of wounded game that gets away, 

Uneasy about the cruel traps 

That pinch the minks and muskrats so, 
Killing the gasping fish to end its misery, 
Arriving at the point where he no more 
Will be the cause of suffering. 


The boy had many troubles, and some 

Of them were long and grievous ones; 

We need not dwell upon them. 

May the past, as far as may be, 

Slumber in mellow, golden haze, 

Be a land of peace and pleasant memories. 
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Hoxtitow THINGS 


I like to play all right the way 

The other fellows do, but I would rather 
Wander off alone, or with another kid, 
And see what I can see. 


I don’t know how it is, but somehow I 
Like hollow things the best — the things 
You don’t know what’s inside of. 

And this is why I like to pound 

On hollow trees, and see if there 

Is possibly a flying squirrel in there 

Or else a bird or something; 

And this is why I like a woodchuck hole, 
Or any kind of hole, because it’s hollow. 


Old buildings in the woods where no 

One lives, and lumber-shacks that leak 

And lean like they would tumble down 

And toad-stools growing in the corners 

And maybe a wood-mouse nest up on a beam, 
Are kind of like real hollow things. 


But caves are sure the finest thing of all. 

And I know lots of them, though some’s 

So small that you can hardly turn around; 

But Ogden’s is a big, enormous one, 

And goes way back among the mountains — 
farther 

Back than J have ever dast to go. 

And Saturdays and vacations, especially 

In summer-time when it is hot, I like 

‘f‘o go in there and hang around or else 

Go way in back to owly places. 
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A Bawuap oF MARINETTE 


Two dogs there were in years of yore 
In far-off Marinette. 

These dogs were Bink, a spaniel brown, 
And Pete, a mongrel jet. 


A lucky dog was curly Bink: 

A mistress fond had he; 

His nest was warm; he had his meals 
With regularitie. 


Now back of Bink’s house was a yard, 
With garden fair to see; 

And back of this a high board-fence, 
Well built for privacy. 


And in this fence there was a hole, 
Through which the friendly Bink 
Was wont to issue for his strolls 
On streets and river’s brink. 


One only cloud was there that hung 
O’er Bink’s bright, sunny day; 

Or rather had it settled down 

And prowled in search of prey. 


To state the case in common prose, 
This jetty cloud was Pete, 

And Bink’s one trouble in the world — 
The fear that Pete he’d meet. 
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For even as the rabbit mild, 
The fox and wolf must flee, 

So Bink, for fear of tragic end, 
From Pete must keep away. 


For Pete was bulky, coarse, and bold; 
No mistress fond had he; 

And fiercely would he bite and chew 
A high-born enemie. 


He looked on Bink with deepest scorn; 
Would charge him straight on sight; 
But all this knew the agile Bink, 

Who safety found in flight. 


Straight for the high board-fence he’d run, 
Straight for the friendly hole 

That fitted as a coat the back 

Or burrow fits the mole. 


One hapless day when Bink was out 
A-strolling down a street, 

He took a turn and face to face 

His mortal foe did meet. 


He quickly wheeled, and hit a pace 
As if he raced with Death, 

But at his heels could almost feel 
The speeding monster’s breath. 


He ran as ne’er he’d run before; 

Nor right nor left looked he; 

But just before he reached the hole — 
Oh, curiositie — 


He turned his head to look at Pete — 
To see how far behind. 

He missed the hole! He telescoped! 
Wild yelpings rent the wind! 


The worldly Pete, with all his craft, 
No thing like this had seen; 

The unexpected was too much; 
Aghast did he careen. 


In wild affright, he turned his tail 
And howling ran away; 

He hid behind a lumber-pile 

Nor ranged again that day. 


That barricade of rigid boards, 

Perhaps it stands there yet, — 

That high board-fence, with hole too small, 
In far-off Marinette. 
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PLAYDAYS 


When at last a work is faithfully done, 
Then we should gaily play. 

So hie with your Love afar and away, 
Where every day is a summer day, 
And the waters glide or lap tlie shores 
In the Lands of Rest away. 


I hie with my Love away; 
We follow the bluebird, long since gone, 
And we hie us afar and away. 


We wake, and the sea-breeze is blowing 
Midst beautiful, strange things growing; 
And the Spirit of Rest is ruler here, 
O’er a land all warm and glowing. 


Weary we are, and midst this drowsy land 

Why not catch pace with leisure footsteps here? 
What need to watch the dial’s urging hand 

Or watch trade-currents veer? 


Things speak in murmurs here, and softly mur- 
muring say: 

‘Time ever was and ever will be, so why haste? 

Forget the long-borne care and rest in quiet here, 

On shores with pine trees and with grand pal- 
mettoes graced.”’ 


Here peaceful powers in dreamy splendor dwell. 

A summer sea its beach, inviting, laves. 

Come join us now you careworn, weary bands, 

In a land where men are free and chattels are 
the slaves. 


Playdays, playdays on a kindly southern strand! 
Playdays where the days are warm and bright! 
Where pendent plants in misty tresses wave, 
And the redbird’s liquid song announces light! 


Whither tonight? And my Love says, ‘‘Let us 
come! 

We’ll glide in silver light upon the sea; 

For the souls of myriad fishes, with longings for 
the deep, 

Come down at night and play upon the sea. 

With weird, erratic motions see them play; 

See them glow and dart and frolic in their glee. 

Mysterious spirit fishes and eerie water-sprites! 

O, the phosphorescent beauty of the sea!’’ 


Whither today? And my Love says, ‘‘Come! 
Come where the surf rolls in!’’ 

So we play in the arms of the ocean 

Where the crested surf rolls in. 

And we rest on the waif-strewn sand 

While pelicans drift above. 

And we play on the waif-strewn sana, 

Or over its stretches rove. 
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Whither today? And I say, ‘‘Come! 

We'll row up the winding river, 

Past orange groves to the virgin wilds 

Where scarce but a brook is the river. 

O, glorious reaches of wilderness, 

Where fair leaves whisper and quiver! 

And the narrowing tree-lines greet and touch, 
And scarce but a brook is the river !’’ 


Inland we stroll on many a day, 

Through the peaceful forest roaming. 

Fantastic pines ’gainst the southern blue! 

And the soothing sound as the winds pass 
through! 

Below on the sand with its hardy growth, 

In this peaceful place remote from the world, 

We’re in Nature’s care till the gloaming. 


Playdays, playdays in a kindly southern land! 
Playdays where the days are warm and bright! 
Where pendent plants in misty tresses wave, 

And the redbird’s liquid song announces light! 
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SonG oF THE FLYERS 


The green Earth falls away; 
We sail the airy sea, 
Undaunted, unfettered, 
Unleashed, and unhampered. 
Far up in realms of light, 
We cleave the airy heights; 
Our cares are forgotten; 
Strange joys are begotten. 
And so we glide along. 


You toilers below us, 
Come skyward and join us. 
Be flyers as we are! 
Be birdmen as we are! 
Why creep upon the Earth, 
When space may be your realm? 
Come race with the eagle! 
With him we are regal, 
And scorn what’s mean below. 


Far up above the land, 

Come join our merry band. 
Be flyers as we are! 

Be birdmen as we are! 
Far lands no man has seen 

Are waiting, beckoning — 
Hilarious motion 

On air’s boundless ocean! 
Together we shall go. 


TRAVELERS 


Early it is in the morn! 

Over new hills we shall carry our packs today; 

Haply shall carry them farther than ever we 
have before. 

Shifting our packs when they gall, 

Sometimes resting in pleasant places, 

Over new hills we shall go 

Cheerfully as we may. 
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BEGONE 


It is time I rise and start my day. 

You crew of worries, you are lurking round 
And purpose to make my day unhappy. 
What claim have you to my attention? 
Stand up like men and state your cases, 

And then we shall come to an understanding. 
You slink away! then stay away! 

I’ll have no more of you today! 


A SUGGESTION 


Are we disposed to speak ill of another? 

Let us not be cowardly ; 

Let us be fair with him; 

In imagination, let us stand before him; 

Then, if still disposed to speak disparagingly, 
Let us, like men, say only that which we 

Are willing he should hear. 
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PIONEERS 


We left our home in the distant mother state, 
Seeking good fortune that never blessed us there. 
But still we love that home, and sorrow strives 
With hope and gladness as up the lakes we fare. 


And now we land, but do not tarry long; 

But facing westward, slowly wend our way 

Past marshes, lakes, through woods and openings, 

Into Wisconsin for many a weary day. 

And now at last we’ve reached the longed-for 
spot! 

Here may we live and never further roam! 

For on the fertile land that we have bought 

We hope to found a prosperous, happy home. 


The place is beautiful and full of promise, 

But must be tamed by sturdy wills and hands. 

Our house and barn are still the standing oak 
trees; 

Our fields are virgin sod or timbered lands. 
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But we are not the first to reach the region; 

A hospitable few have come before. 

Log houses oft more spacious are than mansions 
When strangers seek a welcome at the door. 
Our willing hosts work gaily at our raising, 

And soon we are insured ’gainst storm and cold; 
Each thing we brought soon finds its peg or corner 
And helps to make the new home like the old. 

Our neighbors also help us build our barn; 

It is of logs, and so much lke our house 

That sheltered almost as are we, it seems, 

Are the half-score animals we brought with us. 
Almost like members of the family 

Our cattle and our team of horses seem; 

And more than they our romping shaggy Felix — 
The faithful dog we could not leave behind. 


A long and weary task now lies before us: — 

Our fields by work and patience must be won; 
And though the openings save us years of labor, 
Long must the axes manfully be swung. 
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Deer still roam the wilds surrounding us; 
Pigeons, they say, at times fly o’er in clouds; 
Covies of prairie chickens haunt the meadows, 
And eovies of whirring partridges the woods. 
The lakes abound with bass and pickerel, 

And round the edges blackbirds fly in flocks ; 

And in the spring and fall, the neighbors tell us, 
The lakes attract a host of migrant ducks. 


Indians sometimes camp about the lakes; 
And though they seem in danger of mishaps, 
They paddle their crank dugouts fearlessly ; 
Skillfully they set their cruel traps. 


Our neighbors few are busy on their farms; 

They too have come from distant eastern homes, 

And obstacles like ours they all are meeting 

And bravely bear whatever hardship comes. 

We’re loyal neighbors in this country-side: 

To meet another’s need we freely lend; 

And sharp and shining is the implement 

And more than full the measure that’s returned. 

By day we see our neighbors’ smokes or build- 
ings; 

Perhaps we hear the dog, the chopper’s ax: 

And longing for our far old homes of nights, 

We cheer each other with our gleaming lights. 
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He Workep Wire Me 


The little white house that my father built, 
Was falling into decay, — 

The house where my sister was born, 
Where a brother and I were born. 


It was long ago, when our parents were young, 
Ere the country was rent in civil strife, 

That they founded the modest home. 

On the shore of a spring-fed lake it stood, 

On a site amid beautiful trees. 


The little white house was leaky and damp; 
No person had lived there for many a year, 
And the wood-mice lived there alone. 
Should I wholly desert it because it was old, 
Let it moulder and sink to the ground? 


He came to me! he worked with me! 
He whose body had long been dust. 
My father worked with me. 


He had mourned to see the house he had built, 

Falling into decay. And gladly he came 

And worked with me on those bright October 
days. 
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A master builder was he; 

Unskilled in the craft was I. 

No tool could he wield with his hands of air; 

But he stood at my side and taught me well. 

Together we worked, and mended the roof 

Where pendent fungus was growing; 

Then carefully, course by course, the shingles 

Of cedar we laid, and around the chimney we 
flashed ; 

We nailed the ridgeboards and capped them well; 

And we said, — ‘‘Come rain! come thick and fast! 

No more can you drip to the rooms below, 


No more will our house decay.’’ 


Often he comes, for aught we know, 
Where we worked on those autumn days 
And saved our house from decay. 
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WeE.LL-Dorrs 


They would scorn to litter the country-side 

Or to rob it of needful growing things. 

But there were countless violets on the bluff side, 
And she did well to gather some 

For old and erippled people: 

There were little cedars and to spare 

On the bluff side, crowding one another ; 

He did well to dig some needless ones 

And plant them in treeless places. 
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In Orner FIELDS 


The baby cries for her parents, and your shifting 
sands 

Are dragged. What think yon, cruel treacherous 
River, 

As you slink away through the darkness? 

Think you that you in very truth have slain 

The worthy pair who trusted you and whom 

You ruthlessly engulfed? Think you that laying 

Their bodies motionless and cold has ended all? 

Vaunt not, for we who know them grant you no 

Such victory. We think of them with one another, 

Faring happily, and biding the joyful time 

When they shall have their cherished babe again. 

We only grant that you, oh River, have been 

The instrument He chose to send them to 

A dwelling-place beyond the pale of Earth. 

Far in some backward world He needed workers; 

And who but the choicest souls of Earth are fit 

To lead those groping worlds? 

In memory of Hobart and 


Maud Elliott Frary, drowned 
August 15, 1920. 


THE STEADFAST 


Not washed away as mounds of mobile sand; 

But, pounded by the waves through raging 
storms, 

Unmoved as coastwise rocks we see them stand 

When waves subside and all the sea is calm. 


THe Goau 


Swift as Phoebus’ gilded car, 
Daily cleave the upper air, — 
Things malign and sinister 

On the earth, are tethered there. 


Nightly head for some white star 
Shining o’er the peaks afar; 
Dauntless be the traveler — 
Naught can either stay or bar. 


At the goal the treasures are; 
High the goal—the treasures rare. 
Cloudless be our sun and star 
Beckoning from the skies afar! 
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Martyrs 


Not only dying Christ upon the cross, 

For love of others braved the great Unknown; 
And neither would he have us deem it so. 

The dungeon cell, the gallows, and the stake 
Have claimed a multitude of brave and true — 
A hallowed brotherhood. 


And where a single name is blazoned high, 

A host of martyr names are grown with moss 

In lonely, unfrequented graveyards. 

No less are they true martyred ones, because 
They walked in humble or forgotten ways 

And met perhaps no violence in parting; 

For months and years and many clouded years, 
Ofttimes in secret, shunning sympathy, 

In quiet homes or up and down the world, 

They held their courses for the ones they loved. 


FRAGMENTS OF TIME 


Fragments of time. They pass and are gone 
forever! 

Wise ones prize them as very grains of gold, 

Watch for them throughout their busy lives, 

And use them for noble ends. 

At their death ’tis said in wonder — 

‘‘Behold! they have builded temples !’’ 
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A Man or Letsurs 


’'Tis night, and here in a pleasant room I lie 

At ease — a very man of leisure. 

I need not move a finger or do aught 

But draw my breath, and none ean say I shirk 

Or I am lazy. I’ll sleep or lie awake. 

Time is my own — the while a traveler fares 

Till he is much aweary, the while a derelict 

On a rippled ocean drifts to a scarce-seen isle, 

The while the moon creeps far across the heavens 

And bright Orion rises high and sinks to the 
world’s edge. 

For I have earned this comfort and this leisure — 

For I have done a day’s work. 
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A Fountain or Brauty 


The beauty of this noble face 
With gentle, loving eyes, 

Is not a superficial grace, — 
Its fountain soul-deep lies. 


ASTRAY AND ASTRAY 


She went astray, 

But not so far astray 

As certain smug and sanctimonious ones 
Who made so very hard the upward way 
She, chastened, trod so sedulously. 


Tur NEGLECTED ONE 


I wonder at your inconsistency, 

You very fount of favors sweetly done. 

No human nor humbler life but comes within 
The pale of your broad sympathy, but one: — 
But one, whose jetty hair with gray is toned, 
Whose form is bending, step is growing slow, 
Whose pleasure trips, so needed, are postponed, 
Who works and works — why do you treat her so? 
Why should this worthy one neglected be? 

Why is it right because yourself is she? 
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THE CLEARING 


Day after day the gloomy sky hung low. 
Creeping mists and drizzling rains held sway. 
Trees dripped. Sodden was the earth. 

Late were the daybreaks, early the nightfalls. 
Almost like moles we went our dreary ways 
Amid the gloom, and hardly possible 

It seemed that a sun shone bright above. 

And so, day after day. 


At last one night I woke and saw a flood 

Of mellow light. High in the peaceful heavens 
There lay the silver moon and hosts of stars! 

A cloud seemed lifted from my burdened spirit, 
And long I watched the quiet, radiant night. 
Then slowly faded moon and all the stars 

As brighter grew the flushing Kast; and then 
Came on a glorious day with cloudless sky. 
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A WortHy STuDENT 


A. cheery person is this comely girl, 

Carrying her books from class to class. 

Smiling, she associates with those 

Who are endowed with common sense; 

With mild forbearance, she looks upon the dolts 
Who shun her because her face is black. 

High is she going, and may she ever beckon 

Her affronted people upward. 


Too LatE 


It was long ago in pioneer days. 

‘‘The barn-door’s open and Prince is gone! 
That gang of horse-thieves must have got him! 
They may be forty miles off by now! 

Or maybe they’re hid in a thicket! 

T’ll get out all the neighbors, but there’s not 
Much.chance we can ever get him. 

I'll buy a good strong lock now and keep 

The barn-door locked. And after this, 

We’ll always have Shep sleep in the barn.”’ 


‘‘Well, Mother, I’ve been to the hospital again, 
And.they don’t give me any encouragement. 
They say they don’t see how the boy can live. 

If I’d been going fifteen instead of twenty-five, 

I guess I could have stopped before I hit him. 
I’ll never speed again, that’s sure, but that 
Doesn’t bring back the boy. I suppose he’s gone 
And I’m in for it.’’ 


“‘T guess that it’s all up with me. 

Doce didn’t say much, and I didn’t like the way he 
looked. 

Of course I ought to have seen him when T first 

Noticed that little lamp. I’ll have the thing 

Out now, but I must say I didn’t like 

The way Doce looked.’’ 
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Limacs 


So long ago that nobody knows, 

Somebody planted these lilac bushes. 

The house long since has gone, 

And a hollow shows where it stood; 

A few worn stones and brickbats lie around; 
A patch of sickly iris, choked with grass, 
Still manages to exist; 

One old apple stub; that not much longer 
Can hide a bluebirds’ nest, 

Is all that is left of the orchard. 


But the lilacs needed only the planting; 

They throve and still they are thriving. 

“Come to us each spring!’’ they seem to say, 

““Come to us for flowers for your homes, 

For flowers to strew the graves, 

For flowers to cheer the sick. 

Come to us and freely take. 

Come humans! come butterflies and bees! come 
all! 

We joy in the bearing of flowers!’’ 


I Fartep Him 


My eyes met his. He was a passing stranger; 

His countenance was mournful, and he seemed 
like one 

Who needed to look into pleasant faces. 

I was sorry I was thinking severe thoughts, — 

My face was not one to cheer him. 


My Cuitp 


My name is Miss 
I have a child; 
And I am blamed and ostracized, 
But I am happy. 

I have a child and means 

To care for him; his father is a man 
Full meet to be a father. 


And some time, when this cruel world 
Has ripened, softened, 

It will understand that I was right. 
No more has. the waiting flower 

A right to the pollen-laden bee, 

Than I to have my child. 
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A Dest 


From Michigan’s waters westward to the river, 
And stretching up and down a hundred leagues, — 
Wherever people plow and sow and reap, 
Wherever people delve in gloomy mines, 

Or hew or build or teach or tend their stores 
Or ply their many household tasks, they there 
Have worked for us alumni. To many of them 
Has been denied that privilege they have earned 
For us —a course in our great university. 

We owe a debt to these unselfish workers — 
Fathers, mothers, elder children, strangers. 
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A CoMPENSATION 


’Tis hard, ’tis very hard to live in darkness. 

Who doubt it, have but to close their eyes one hour 

When in the midst of fascinating work 

Or recreation; then can they realize 

In part what the long night means to you. 

But hard as it all is, still know that there 

Are compensations. Many an odious sight 

You’re spared, that’s forced on our reluctant 
vision. 

Then, too, your other senses, rallying to the 
breach, 

Have gained acuteness that is wonderful. 

And great should be this recompense to the brave 

In darkness and to all who bravely bear 

A great affliction — the consciousness that you 

Are an everpresent good-example to those 

Who feel their burdens are too grievous. Think- 
ing 

Of you, they oft may cease their vain complain- 
ings. 
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Your Base 


She came to you to stay between two winters; 

A gentle, feeble babe, she weakly smiled 

And pined; and then your stricken home was 
empty. 

You joined the host of those all up and down 

The troublous world, who mourn. 


But sorrow not too much, but fondly guess 
How you shall find her when you meet for that 
Companionship that knows no tearful parting: —- 
Perhaps a baby still, waiting for you 

To guide her steps; perhaps mature and strong, 
Developed under kinder stars than ours, 

But still your very child — and oh, so glad 

To welcome Mother to her happy world. 
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Goop CHEER 


Our all-wise Father for the final good, 

Doth mold and build and hew and grind and wreck 

In wondrous ways, that to our mortal minds 

Are often strange, incomprehensible. 

This man is bowed with Poverty’s iron yoke, 

And life to him seems searcely worth the cost. 

This one, whose way seems flowery bright, con- 
ceals 

A canker sorrow, making life a hell. 

And this, though hopeful, coughs his life away. 

While ye in mental discord bear, I grant, 

The deepest woe of all; spirits too choice, 

Too highly wrought to brave the wrenching whirl: 

And in this curative retreat, which we 

In love have builded for your present lodge, 

I visit you today; and if a word 

Of cheer God grants that I should speak, then I 

Most happily shall hold my visit good. 


Thou first, who in this padded room I see, — 

Grated the windows, padded are the walls. 

A full score years, they say, has this place been 

Thy dwelling; and still thou ravest, still thou 
canst 

Not meet release. Thy vacant, roving eye 

Marks not the kindly visage from the cold, 

Nor recks of night or day, or foul or fair. 

No friendly word of sympathy I speak, 

Affects thee other than the winds that through 

Thy gratings moan. I can but pass; still, know 

That he who laid the malady, will cure 

In his good time, will fully compensate. 
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Thou next, — may I address thee? Yes? Thou’rt 
sane 

Today; thy eyes, thy face composed assure 

Of this; more sane, perchance, than most of us 

Who rove at will and are accounted sound. 

Yes, yes, I know; thy friends have told me all; 

I know just how it is — only at times 

Thy devil reigneth. But when he reigneth ’tis not 

The hardest; no, not then, but when thou’rt sane, 

Guessing the time till chaos comes again, 

And striving to be cheerful in thy woe. 

What do I hear thee say? ‘‘Do not condemn 

Me utterly? God knows I can not help 

It — and —I try — ?”’ 

Condemn thee? None dream of that but fools. 

What choice of thine that thy unhappy sire, 

Held fast in Habit’s grip, addled his brain 

With opium and gin? Or that the swing, 

Hung from the old oak tree, broke and caused 

A cruel, lasting harm? What choice of thine, 

That thousand streams of circumstance combined 

To make thy mind an eddy? 

But I must on. Yet not before I say 

How much I pity thee: before I say 

How well I know that thou, though suffering 

In loneliness, dost, by thy patience brave 

And by attempts sublime to gain thy health, 

Preach sermons of inestimable worth; 

For our afflictions, lately urgent, slink 

In shame when we know thine. 


And now another sister. 

Thy sane day’s not today, no, not today, 

But weary years ago the last, — that day 

Thy weeping mother brought the cruel news. 
Thy life had been a test, severe and long. 

Each picture fair was painted but to fade: 

Each sound grew dulcet but to die away: 

Each balmy zephyr quickly veered and chilled: 
At last he came; thy reeling faith grew firm; 
Thy hope, thy love, thy all so largely placed 

In this true man, dying, — thou sank’st in ruin. 


Before I go, let me address you all. 

I wish to make a prophecy; I’ve such 

Assurance of good news I can’t resist : — 

Of all diseases that afflict us now, 

Science is on the traces; 

The time comes on apace, when these doors shall 
wide 

Be swung, to close again on woe, no more. 

And if ye tarry not to see the day, 

Know this: — that ye shall live again, all free 

From malady; shall know eternal joys 

That nothing, nothing, nothing can withhold; 

Shall see God face to face; shall thank him from 

Your hearts for every hideous hour spent here 

In this retreat. 
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Sorrows Witt. ENp 


Again the myriad stars proclaim the night. 
For some the day has closed in heedless joy; 
The happy hours have passed with rapid flight, 
With scarce a care their pleasure to alloy. 
For some the time is one of woe and pain; 
They almost wish that morn’s revealing light 
Would never glow again o’er land and main — 
Their beauties mockery to a tortured sight. 
For me — Why name myself amid the throng 
Of us who tread this world of joy and care? 
Because at last from out a torment long — 

A bitter trial — at last my world is fair; 

And deep, exulting gladness bids me ery — 


‘“¢Sorrows will end! God’s love will never die!’’ 
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WaKEFUL ONES 


It is far in the quiet night; 
And a person passing the houses dark, 
Might think he alone was awake. 


‘‘The more I try the more I can not sleep,”’ 
Thinks one, ‘‘so what’s the use of trying? 
There’s nothing wrong that needs to worry me, 
So I’ll not fret but he abed and rest. 

Many have suffered years from wakefulness, 
But gone about their usual work each day. 
Sleep may come when it will or stay away.’’ 


‘‘T never knew,’’ thinks Clara Verne, ‘‘that one 
Could have such trouble and still live and keep 
Her reason. If he had lived, how bright all would 
Have been for us. But he has gone. 

I wish that I could follow him! 

But I must stay on earth as long 

As God shall will it. Mother must have me. 

If I could only sleep, then I could work 

And could at times, perhaps, forget myself. 

But sleep is not for me! 

And I must lie and think and think 

While time drags on toward morning.”’ 
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Thinks Mrs. Booth, ‘‘ ‘How sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth 

It is to have a thankless child.’ No saying is 

More true than that! and then to have 

A flippant, disrespectful one! the boy 

I bore and who has been almost my all! 

But I’ve been stupid, blind! ’twas not until 

I overheard him yesterday that it 

All came to me. And who’s to blame, I wonder! 

I’ve petted him, and babied him, excused 

Each fault, and made a fool of him. 

I worshiped him and near forgot my God. 

And this is my reward — 

To have him think me but a simpleton, 

To have him choose that crude, plebeian girl, 

To have him but a silly, thankless spendthrift. 

I’ve been a fool! a fool! or is it his fault. 

I wish that I were childless! 

O, I am all confused and ean not think! 

I know I shall not close my eyes tonight.’’ 


‘“Ves, here I lie again,’’ thinks Jacob Rand, 

‘‘ And ean not sleep! we got away with it 

All right. I do not need a dollar more. 

The rest are tarred as bad as I am! they’I] not 
talk. 

Nobody else except that shyster knew, 

And now, thank God, he’s gone where he can’t 
babble. 

It’s all all right except this devil that will 

Not let me sleep! Why can’t I forget it! 

Ann doesn’t know, and Jack and Belle don’t know, 

But they all think a run of business made us rich. 

But what more good is wealth than so much dirt 

When — well, when your conscience bothers you 

And you can’t sleep! 

I’d give five thousand dollars for a good night's 
sleep !’’ 
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‘‘What will the outcome be?’’ thinks Hugh Bre- 
vard. 

‘‘Hsther and the girls must never know 

How matters stand, for they would worry too. 

In spite of all that I can do, the business 

Is growing worse and worse each year. 

So many younger men are cutting in. 

If I work harder, then I may break beneath 

The strain and things will be far worse. 

Except for that investment fifteen years 

Ago, that seemed so good at that time, we’d be 

In easy circumstances. I should have talked 

With able financiers before I made it. 

They could have told me better. 

But slowly I am sinking into debt 

Like some poor creature sinking in a quagmire. 

The girls not yet through school, 

And Esther none too strong! I’m far 

Too old to venture into other business. 

There may be some way out if I can find it! 

But here I lie awake for hours each night, 

So morning finds me hardly fit for work.’’ 


‘‘Oh, what a thing it is to love!’’ 

Thinks one sweet girl. ‘‘Happy I’ve always been, 
But never had I dreamed of happiness like this. 
Oh, who would sleep when living is such joy! 
Oh, who would close her eyes and lie 

As good as dead for hours and hours together! 
But I'll lie here awake the whole night through. 
Each little sound of night is like sweet music. 
I’ll lie till the dawn when birds begin to sing; 
Till dawn and full day come, 

When we shall meet again! 

Oh, what a joy it is to love! 

Ill he and think of all my happiness! 

I pity poor, tired folks who lie asleep.”’ 
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FELLOWSHIP AND RECLUSENESS 


Here in the midst of men, how many things 

Distract! a rout of coarse or common things, 

Incongruous with poesy, assail on every hand: — 

The sloven’s ways, the boor’s unpleasant speech, 

The odious practices of the selfish and 

The cruel, the cares and interruptions of 

The life of every day. 

Oh, let me leave it all, with one beloved friend! 

Leaving the city throngs, the jarring notes and 
sights, 

Let us seek a refuge far, one of Nature’s sanctu- 
aries, 

And there, in the solitudes, let us work in our 
chosen ways. 


The time is spring, is late, warm spring, 
When in a far, sequestered spot 
We take up our abode. 


A wild and interesting place it is, 

And full of pleasant, unexpected spots; 

All groves and glades and rocky-walled ravines, 

And meadows where winds a limpid, loitering 
brook. 

Few humans in all the charming country-side, 

But birds and other wild-folk abound on every 
hand. 


‘‘Here is the place;’’ I say, ‘‘here we can ply 

Our arts: all about is a potent inspiration. 

Let us open our souls to beauty and truth, and 
many 

A glimpse of Eden may’we give the prosaic 
world.”’ 
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Here we enjoy ourselves in simple, natural way; 

Work and recreation blending as we will. 

The days of violets pass by, and pass too quickly, 

The days of violets, puccoons, and sister flowers, 

When varicolored, mating birds are singing. 

Now come the longer, warmer days when fleur-de- 
lis 

Is blooming by the loitering meadow-brook. 

Now when the blooming lindens tell the coming of 
midsummer. 

And now the torrid days, when insects greatly 
flourish 

And make the welcome nights so sweetly vocal. 


And now is the autumn arriving. Here amid 

Beautiful Nature a happy season we’ve spent — 

A useful season; ’tis very good that we came. 

But what is now our desire? Do we wish to re- 
main 

Forever, with only oceasional intercourse 

With the world of men behind? 

What of all the wild-folk care for us more 

Than a trifle?) What would they realize or care 

If we sickened or if we died? What of all 

These tribes can we love like worthy humankind? 

Here, only the strongest live, and in 

The midst of this beauty how little but selfish- 
ness! 
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Back in the world of men, what variety exists! 

The range of human action is truly from depth 

To height. There are the hardened felons, who 
for 

Our chattels would slay us. There are the selfish 
and jealous. 

There is the horde that grovels in filth and shame. 

But still in the world of men, the great, strong 
trend 

Is good. There is abundant love, not only 

For mates and offspring but often given to others. 

There are the good who devote their lives to 
mercies. 

Shall we remain alone till aloofness causes 

Aversion? Shall we remain in the wilds till at 
odds 

With the greatest of beings? Would it be a 
natural life 

To dwell in the wilds forever? 
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THe EveventH Hour 


Three score years and more had Abner lived, 

Nor ever for long time had left his native village. 

His boyhood friends were prosperous and hon- 
ored; 

But Abner, however he had tried, had failed. 

Of all his little ventures none had prospered, 

And he became a shiftless laborer. 

The wages of his intermittent work 

So largely had he spent for ruinous drink, 

He barely had supported self in want. 

Living alone, no wife had he made happy; 

No children had he reared! nor even had 

In all his years saved means for burial. 

Of all the failures that the village knew, 

Most nearly hopeless seemed old Abner. 


Like most who tread the downward way so long, 

Why should not he, an old inebriate, 

Continue on the selfsame way till death? 

Why not the almshouse and then the potter’s 
field? 

Was it some force within, that struggling in vain 

Almost a lifetime, at last made mighty and 

Triumphant effort? Was it some force without 

That mercifully stayed his ruinous way? 

Or was it many potent, friendly forces 

Working in unison to reform a man? 
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Be what it might, his townsmen knew — 

That he no more went reeling through the streets, 
No more disgraced himself with maudlin talk, 
Greeted without reserve his boyhood friends. 
They knew that he found steady work as groom 
And gardener; that his scanty, sloven dress 
Gave way to suitable attire; that he lived 

In order in his home, which somehow from 

A cheerless hut became a pleasant cottage. 
They wondered; and as time went on no more 
They blamed or pitied him, or spoke to him 
With sorrow or disdain or patronage. 


When their needy, worthy mother died, a boy 
And girl were orphaned. They were some distant 
kin 
Of Abner’s, and had no friends of closer kin. 
Gladly did Abner take them to his home — 
Fathered and mothered them as best he could; 
And the brave, industrious children, with his help, 
Finished their years at school full creditably. 
The boy soon thrived in business in the village; 
The girl, with cheerful competence, made bright 
The little home for Abner and her brother. 
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Such was Abner’s diligence and thrift 

That he contrived to save a modest sum. 
Near by the village, traversed by a brook, 
Lay some acres — picturesque and rough — 
Accounted of little value by the people. 
Far-seeing Abner, knowing that the village 
Would some day be a city, needing parks, 
With a portion of his hard-earned little hoard 
Purchased the slighted tract, bequeathed it to 
The people, and in his leisure hours did much 
To beautify the pleasant, rustic place. 

None then realized that Abner, by this 
Bequest, had made himself by very far 

The greatest benefactor of the town. 


Full often in his new estate he made 

A friend, or a friendship of his youth renewed. 
And now at home, now in the homes of others, 
Or else in public places he was one 

Of many a happy group of old and young. 

So starved had been his barren mid-life years 
For such companionship, he now enjoyed 


It doubly. Greatly he thrived in friendship’s 


sunshine, 
And many were the vears of his old age. 
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Once did a curious friend ask Abner how 

It came about that he at last reformed. 

And this was Abner’s answer : — 

“Sometime, in this world or some other world, 

Will every downward traveler perceive 

The error of his way; completely tired 

And done with it, will turn and struggle upward. 

The downward way is not all bright and flowery, 

And the weary, lagging traveler slips more than 
steps. 

God made no soul to perish, but for some 

Salvation is far, far off and scarcely wished for. 

No one can know my deep unhappiness, 

Or how often and how very hard I struggled. 

At last I gathered all my forces for 

A mighty effort, and then perhaps had failed: 

But I had a friend, a near and lifelong friend, 

And never had he quite lost faith in me 

But always hoped to see me be a man; 

Perhaps it was his cheering words that turned 

The wavering balance. I realized my hope: — 

My hope to turn before my life on earth 

Was ended; to leave a legacy instead 

Of debt; to enter the next world, where’er it be, 

A self-respecting, helpful soul.’’ 


BENEVOLENCE 


Free is the air and the sunshine fair; 

Free is the bird’s sweet song; 

And with never a price, for our gladdened sight, 
The cloud-fleck drifts along; 

Free are a multitude of things 

Whose appreciation enjoyment brings. 


But here must pause the easy, care-free strain. 
Hunger and other mighty powers, amain, 
Sternly appear, inexorable, and say — 
‘‘Observe our mandate, else we dwarf or slay.”’ 


And their command is — ‘‘ Work!”’ 

Some one must work to earn the world’s living; 

Shall we then meanly, basely shirk, 

And take from the store when we should be giv- 
ing? 


What shall be said of him, the shirking wretch, 
Who, able-bodied, lives in idleness, 

A parasite on kin or on the public? 

Has he no spark of pride that bids him say — 
‘*T’ll be a man’’? How can he creep and drone 
About a busy world, e’er stretching forth 

An able hand for alms? A clog, a burr, 

Who serves him does both him and self a wrong. 
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Having the good of all in constant sight, 
Shunning with worthy pride to be a burden, 
First, each should self maintain as is his due, 
Nor deem it base or inconsiderate 

If needs be small his gift to indigence. 


But often is the struggle so severe 

To wring a living from a stubborn world, 

Men disregard the needs and rights of others. 
Howe’er beset, with gracious fairness act. 
Have pride to prove you have ability 

To get a livelihood with honesty. 

And few are those who have such scanty store 
They can not help the needy with a mite; 
And none too poor to offer words of cheer 
And grant a multitude of kindnesses. 


But when you have emerged from poverty, 

Forget not then your added obligation; 

Know selfishness is trebly odious then. 

But living ever carefully, increase 

With joy your service to unfortunates; 

Bestow your goods with large and heaping meas- 
ure; 

Bestow full days instead of scattered minutes; 

But ever act with wisdom, lest your gifts 

Encourage beggary. The richest gift 

Is aid that helps the needy help themselves. 
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FRIENDS 


We who are strong will paddle up 

The river against all currents! 

Will mount the rapids, come what may! 
But who is so strong he fares not 

More easily and happily, 

Knowing he has friends who wish him well. 


SLEEP 


Pleasant has been the day for one, and hard 
Enough his labor to earn a night’s repose. 

He lays him down in peace. Sweet is his sleep, 
And naught disturbing frets his tranquil dreams. 


And here another, who through a turbulent day 

Of care and worry, of toil and disappointment, 

Reaches the end of day perplexed, exhausted, 

And discouraged; the course to follow on 

The morrow is in doubt; the world’s awry. 

But now comes Sleep with healing, soothing 
balms ; 

Patiently through all the night she works 

Her happy wonders: now wakes the mortal in 

Far other mood; although the way may not 

Seem wholly smooth, still but like pleasant hills 

Appear the frowning cliffs of yesterday. 
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A Various CoMPANIE 


If I were sole dictator, 

A terror I would be. 

I’d keep a ship a-sailing, 

A-sailing on the sea; - 

I’d take seditious aliens 

From great Columbia’s shore, 

And dump them on their native strand 
And hurry back for more. 


And on that ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea, 

There’d be some other passengers — 
A various companie; 

For citizens would be aboard, 

Who for their private gain 

Put on the cloak of sanctity 

And patriotism feign. 

These hypocrites would be marooned 
On isles of our domain, 

Where glibly to each other they 
Could chant their jingo strain. 


O, on that ship a-sailing, 

A-sailing on the sea, 

There’d be a host of passengers — 
A various companie. 
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A PaRAsITE 


He earns but a dollar a day; 

Three dollars a day is his pay. 

He lives on the parasite plan; 

He’s a dopey, uncouth park — fellow. 
He pilfers two dollars a day; 

Three dollars a day is his pay. 


When anyone’s looking he works — 
A little. 
When no one is looking he shirks. 


Oh just see him lean on his rake! 
Why doesn’t the rake-handle break? 
But think of the saving of oil! — 
His mower needs oil once a week. 


He shambles and shuffles along; 
He dallies the bushes among; 
He listens for whistles and bells; 


Notes the shadow that quitting-time tells. 


And now to his home does he go — 
So rested his step is not slow. 
But he lives on the parasite plan, 
So he knows he’s a thief, not a man. 
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A Prosprerous INDIVIDUAL 


As the year is drawing to a close, 

A very prosperous individual 

Is living near the end of Maple Street. 
His business is running smoothly, 
And he owes not a single dollar. 


His house is high in an old maple tree — 
No water in the cellar, no taxes to pay, 
And repairs are very easily made. 


Whenever hungry, he digs up some acorns. 
His neatly-fitting coat is so warm 

And his house so well-made, 

That he says of the coldest northwind — 
““Let her whistle!’ 


Many of the big, two-legged animals 

That walk or drive beneath him, are poorly 
dressed 

Or look sick or sad or worried. — 


‘‘Hach one has his system,’’ says the squirrel. 
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A Trrrinty CoLtp Mornine 


‘“The house is cold as a barn! 

It must be a terribly cold morning! 

Look at the thermometer, won’t you? 

Thirteen below? And it’s windy too! 

It’s lucky that some of the pipes didn’t freeze. 
If we go out today, we’ll need to wear 

About everything warm we have. 

If we ever get able, we’ll head 

For the South every fall. 

We’re too near the North Pole, altogether !’’ 


The blue jay weighs a scant four ounces; 

A few light feathers is all he wears. 

After the long night out in a tree, 

He has found his breakfast, and now he sits 
With unconcern and preens his feathers. 
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Tur VALET 


I had a dream last night, a bad disturbing one. 

I dreamed a million dollars had been bequeathed 
to me; 

But there was this condition, — that if I took the 
gift 

I must employ for life a certain valet who 

Had served the donor of the gift for many years. 

He was to bring the money to me. 


And soon the valet came, and in his hand 
He held a big and bulging bag. 


If he had been a pleasant man-of-all-work, 

Willing to help me mow and do such things as that, 

I surely would have treated him with kindness. 

The valet, though, was of another kind — 

A pompous, oily man with lots of jowl, 

Who’d stick his nose up at the weak and poor, 

And wear a uniform and put on airs, 

And toady to any wealthy snob. I’d not suppose 

That he would deign to mow the lawn or hold the 
hose 

Or do much else but putter with my clothes. 


And then the valet spoke and said — 

“You sign this solemn pledge to keep me till you 
die, 

And let me wait on you and do the things I 
choose; 

And then I’ll hand this money-bag to you.”’ 
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Was ever man in such a quandary? 

I thought how wisely I could use the million 

And do some gracious things that else I never 
could. 

And then I thought, O awful thought, 

Of being tied up to a vulgar dolt 

Who’d always hang around, get in the way, 

And do some things that I myself should do. 


‘‘Here is the pledge! sign here!’’ he curtly said, 

‘‘T fail to see what you are waiting for. 

You know as well as I do what you'll do. 

Sign here! then take your coat off, 

For it needs a brushing, — and your hat does 
£00, 


This nettled me. ‘‘Conceited chump!’’ I eried, 

‘““Who said I’d take the pelf at any price? 

If you had all the pearls beneath the ocean brine, 

And all the gold they claimed there was at Por- 
cupine, 

I’d not my liberty to you resign 

And have you bothering me! now stand and keep 

That million to yourself till doomsday in the 
evening! 

But better, take it whence it came and find some 
useful work; 

There’s many a job that you can do in town, or 
else 

Work on a farm and bring the price of mutton 
down.”’ 


He swelled up like a toad-fish in his wrath. 
Turned purple. Seemed about to burst. 
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REQUIEM 
Dua I 


I was a cock with clarion tongue, 

A lusty bird with leather tung, 

Who proudly strode my dames among 
And knew no peer. 


I had a slave, a kindly man, 

Who daily came with heaping pan 

Of wheat and corn and scalded bran, 
And fed me well. 


I little dreamed that I should die, 

But there’s a cloud in every sky, 

And my cloud blackened and drew nigh 
And whelmed me o’er — 


There was a crab by name of 
Of heron build and hard-set face, 
Who vengeance swore on all my race 
And laid me low. 


But I left children manifold, 

And three were sons so fine and bold 
They neither slaughtered were nor sold 
Before their prime. 
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Duan II 


We were the sons so fine and bold, 
Of whom our worthy sire has told 
In accents proud. 


The one who sent our father thence, 
Had grown so old and dull of sense 
That crowings over his back-fence 
No more he heard. 


But there was one of flashing eye 
Who had an aerie near the sky, 
And from his vantage-place on high 
He cursed us long. 


Just how it chanced, we’ll never know - 
Did sore complaints or pleadings flow? 
We only know that it was so, 

For — 


Our slave came sadly with an ax. 

He said, ‘‘You’re bound for Halifax!’’ 

And then, three dull and sickening whacks — 
And all was o’er. 


Gertinc Up in tHe Mornine 
Business Man. i 
‘‘There goes the alarm. Oh, wow, but I’m tired. 
But here goes — I must make the office on time. 
Why don’t I go to bed earlier? 
But I never do. | 
I don’t feel very well either.’’ 


Savage. 
‘‘Tt is morning again. Well, let it be. 
I stretch myself—and scratch some. 
Well, I am tired yet; 
So I’ll lie here awhile yet 
And sleep some more. 
Now I am awake again; 
I feel pretty fine.’’ 
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Tur UNLEARNABLE LANGUAGE 


There is a tongue no man ean learn to speak. 
He’s mastered Sanscrit, Javanese, and Greek; 
Ieelandic, Gaelic proved an easy prey, 

And Carib, Ute, and Pottawatomi; 

While mystic stones that hieroglyphics bear, 
Have yielded up their secrets — clear as air. 
He’s mastered most of them beneath the sun, 
He’ll savvy each and every one, — but one. 


I’ve heard this language ever since the day 

I toddled ’round the chairs to keep from falling; 

But now I’m spavined, hair is shot with gray, 

I hear my wife to seamstress upstairs calling — 

I hear some words and have a vacant look; 

This language is meaningless — closed is the 
book. 


We’ve heard some words — have heard them o’er 
and o’er, 

The words, for instance, polanaise and gore, 

Bias and dart, jabot and dimity: 

But cotton cloth or wool? No man ean say; 

And maybe some are silk, for all we know; 

Or maybe things not cloth at all; and so 

We slink, abashed, to cellar, den, or lair 

When Epics such as these are on the air. 
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And there are other words, — percale, georgette, 

Surplice, taffeta, mull, and marquisette; 

Though told their meanings, with shirr and list 
and tuck, - 

They stick no more than water to a duck. 


We sometimes hear the women speak of smocking, 

But whether the darned thing is cuff or stocking, 

Or else perhaps is adjective or verb, 

Or else some pungent, aromatic herb 

To put in chests to make moths turn up toe, 

Who knows? Who knows?— Only the women 
know. 


And so, we men, knowing our limitations, 

Should spend our powers in raising backward 
nations, 

And throwing bridges over quicksand streams, 

And bringing things to pass that have been 
dreams. 

For though, from spring of life to white De- 
cember, 

We’re told the meanings of these words — we 
can’t remember. 
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Buinp Spots 


I sit here on the river-bank and watch 

The water swirl and glide. Thus has the river 
Flowed for fifty years since | was young, 

And many things have happened in the village. 
Yes, I am getting old. More of my friends 

Have died than still are living; and sometimes I 
Am lonely for the ones gone on before. 


Often I think of the departed ones. 

Some were so good that we need only praise them. 

All had their pleasant traits, but some had such 

Peculiarities that they were trying. 

The best-intentioned people have their blind 
spots. 

So would it not be better, after all, 

To talk full frankly with our friends, and set 

Them right and let them in return set us right? 


There was Inez Long who used to talk 

So loudly and so much, and talk about 

Such trivial things. She didn’t seem to realize 
When one was tired or busy. She had no sense 
Of time it seemed, and just talked on and on. 
But she was just as honest as the sun, 

And kindly too and well-disposed toward all. 
How I would like to hear her talk again. 
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And there was Martha Stone, as true a soul 

As ever one need hope to eall a friend. 

But gruesome things seemed ever in her mind. 

Karly and late, even at meals, she talked 

Of dreadful things that happened or might hap- 
pen. 

Sickness and death and dreadful operations, 

Were dwelt upon with fervor and detail; 

They held for her’ some fearful fascination. 


Then there was good and jolly Uncle Ben. 

And no one had the heart to say to him: — 
‘‘Hor Heaven’s sake why don’t you take a day, 
Clean up and shave, and put on decent clothes, 
And then clean up your grounds? You’re living in 
A high-class neighborhood where others keep 
Their persons and their places as they should. 
You go about —a scarecrow broken loose. 

Your weedy, littered yard is a disgrace.’’ 

No one said this to kindly Uncle Ben, 

And to the end he was a sloven. 


Tom Carew’s pastime was to have a smudge - 
To try to burn some damp, ill-smelling stuff 
That should be buried, else well dried and burned. 
All day and half the night he’d let it smoke. 

No day so fine but he might try to spoil 

It for a dozen of his neighbors. 


If one has never heard of Bess and Homer, 
Of all the cunning things they said and did, 
That person never lived in Beardstown. 

The mother of these ordinary twins 

Was Mrs. Henrietta Peet, called Etta. 

And just as long as one would lend an ear, 
This mother would relate in full detail 

The cute and cunning things her darlings did, 
Said darlings often standing proudly by. 


A solemn man, with injured look and tone, 
Was Rupert Theobald. He made you feel 

He had been thrust amidst this cruel world 
Against his will, and you must be to blame. 

He seldom smiled, and then ’twas grudgingly. 
No one could say a word against grave Rupert, 
Except he shed no sunshine. 
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Adolphus Ring had this annoying fault — 

He seemed to think the world was deaf, or else 
That it enjoyed a needless din. 

Both day and night his pesky roosters crowed; 
His dog would bark till it was tired and hoarse; 
His porch-swing creaked; 

On Sunday morning he would mow his lawn, 


And save till then his jobs of hammering. 


He seemed to have no doubt at all but what 
The noise he made stopped promptly at his 
boundary. 
When autos came, he needs must get a wreck 
That rattled loud in every part and joint; 
He’d park the thing and let the engine run, 
Then rattle round the town with open muffler. 
All felt like cheering Mrs. Bright, when she, 
With pluck and spirit, told him a thing or two. 


And I, when I have gone, will they not say — 
‘We liked him and respected him, but he 
Had blind spots and —-———-_—___ .”’ 
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Extra Paper 


‘‘Eixtra paper! Extra paper here!’’ 

What vital news is this? 

Why this sudden use of printers’ ink? 
Newsboys rushing down the streets! 

Has a great deed been done? — 

Has some good man bequeathed a fortune 
For the aid of helpless creatures? 

A law much needed been enacted? 

A cure for some dread malady been found? 
It is not this. Such news as this could wait. 
But — 

A crime has been committed! 

Gruesome details are being published! 

Oh, speed the news! 

‘‘Hixtra paper! Extra paper here!’’ 
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THIEVES 


Paltry, weak, defective creatures, 

Like fiies and mice they vex us everywhere. 
Steal apples from the honor apple-stand ; 
Take furtive rides on overcrowded ears; 
Pocket the extra change when someone errs; 
Do six hours’ work for eight hours’ pay; 
Or, acting on enormous scale, 

Steal millions from a burdened populace 
And ride in latest-model limousines. 

Little and big, they sneak and steal, 

While we, the honest ones with heavy loads, 
Must pack these rascals on our bended backs. 


At a MinEstTonE 


The Sun it will not stay, 

But on the year’s last day 

It slips across the sky 

As sure, relentlessly 

As it has slipped on any other day. 
The good or ill we’ve done, 

The fights we’ve lost or won, 
Will shortly be a page of history. 


But this relentless Sun, 

Ts still a kindly one, 

For round it slips to lighten other days. 
The New Year is before; 

The slate is clean once more 

On which to hold our record up 

Or make a better one. 


Oh rise! shine forth! bright New Year’s Sun! 
We’re ready for another year of days. 
Oh light us through another year of days. 
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CHARGE THE SENTRIES WELL 


A dreadful horror vast has fallen on the world, 

And millions suffer anguishes untold. 

Furious, bloody Death runs amuck mid Europe’s lands, 
And we pity as the carnage we behold. 


Whirling like the vortex of a hell — 

The air alive with deadly shot and shell — 
Are the stricken lands of Europe in their woe. 
And on the air is a continuous knell. 


May we escape the horrors that are theirs, 
And ever strive these horrors to decrease! 
Using our forces freely, may we assist 

The world in gaining a blessed, lasting peace! 


But beware! crafty is the pack that is ever on our flanks — 
On our flanks and rear and in our midst they hunt. 

Those treacherous, lurking foes that have ever harried man 
Thrice welcome all distractions at the front. 

Like ghouls of wicked cities who thrive when others fall, 
Plying their ghastly trade while horrors reign, 

The shark, the pander vile and all who would debase, 

In times of war may strive for greater gain. 


Let not our children say — ‘‘The hand of progress stopped 
Or turned back on the dial of the record of the world’’! 
Let them say — ‘‘Our fathers wise saw that mad catastrophe 
As all the rival banners were unfurled; 

And amidst the awful stress and the turmoil and the din, 
They charged their sentries well, as wantons jeered; 

And they foiled the craven efforts of the selfish ones 

Who would ruin what the patient-good had reared’’! 


War AND PEACE 


Life appeared on Karth. None can say how, 
But various forms appeared. Food must be had, 
And some for food desired the flesh of others. 
Of those assailed and dangered of their lives, 
Some forms in non-resistant ways sought safety; 
But others bravely fought, so war began. 


Then man appeared, but proved no mediator; 
But war went on with one contestant more. 


But why need men have warred among them- 
selves? 

No need, but selfishness a lodging had 

Within the souls of some. One man, one tribe 

Desired to seize another one’s possessions: 

Then the assailed must yield their all or fight; 

They fought, as best they might, so war went on. 


Long time passed on. Then men began to see 

A better way than war; when one man wronged 
Another or aught was in dispute, from one 

Or more compeers a judgment fair was sought. 
Long have the courts, in spite of many faults, 
Shown their advantage over petty strife; 
Already have humane tribunals wise, 

Averted many wars between the nations. 


But wars still menace, and oft they fiercely rage; 
In a stage barbaric, some lands are lingering still. 
A host of private and of public works 

Still languish or else are not begun; but still 
They are retarded or wait a tardy turn 

While the horror and the waste of war goes on. 
And preparations and constant readiness 

Are burdens that are borne in times of peace. 


Men of the Harth! do you not know enough 
Of war to listen at last to reason? 

You know the wages of war: — pain, disease, 
Long anxieties and sudden horrors, 

A blighting of the moral sense of some, 
Enormous loss of time and force and wealth, 
The sundering of families and of friends, 
Death of a host of the race’s vigorous, 
Hardships extending to posterity, — 

A black and dire calamity in all! 


Do you not know that well-intentioned men 
Imagine oft the approach or need of war? 

Do you not know some military men 

May foster war for selfish, private ends? 

Do you not know that some who furnish loans 
And some who build the costly battleships 
And furnish war’s munitions, may, for ends 
Most mercenary, fan the flames of war, 

And they in times of peace may foster in 
Insidious ways the tendencies to war? 

Do you not know that sometimes you are tools 
And dupes of crafty rulers who strive 
Unduly for the prizes of the world? 
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Do you so love these rulers and the rest 

That you are fain to tear yourselves from friends, 
Deplete your fortunes, even risk your lives? 
Refuse to fight except in self-defense 

Or else to aid another’s righteous cause! 

Depose your rulers if they be not worthy! 
Command the advocates of needless war 

Go do their own barbaric, bloody work! 


But still while the world is what it is, 

Each nation should be strong, should be pre- 
pared! 

With Belgium’s fate so clear in memory, 

Let money and talent and life be furnished as 

Necessity requires. Avoiding such warlike 

Condition as tempts a power to aggression, 

Seeking proportionate disarmament, 

Striving to settle all by arbitration, 

Teaching our children to cherish all as brothers, 

Let us have peace if we honorably can! 

But let us all be strong! — strong with a strength 

No enemy dare question! 
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Tur BripEs-To-BB 


They are a stricken band; 

They mourn through all the land; 

Their hundred-thousand riven hearts are bleed- 
ing. 

They were the brides-to-be ; 

Wherefore the sad decree 

That holds the lovers far despite all prayer and 
pleading. 


The lovers can not come! 

The Earth’s no more their home; 

’Neath far-off battlefields their bodies lie. 

Their spirits far must rove 

From sweethearts that they love; 

And ne’er can be the meetings until the sweet- 
hearts die. 


Among the mourning band, 

Some bow ’neath Sorrow’s hand; 

But the many bear their grief with patience brave. 

They stem the hot tears’ flow, 

By ministering to the woe 

Of others who are mourning for loved ones in 
the grave. 


Oh, may these women brave, 

Whose loves are in the grave, 

Hasten the time of everlasting peace! 

May they teach young and old 

With precepts manifold 

That wars will ever rage till ignorance shall cease. 


So may this sorrowing band 

A potent bulwark stand, 

Guarding the bruised world from further woe. 
And when the time shall come 

That their brave work is done, 

Joyfully to their waiting lovers they at last shall 


go. 
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Tue [IRRESISTIBLE WEAPON 


He ranged the world from end to end, 
The dragon War, malign and strong; 
Ruin he left in his gruesome wake, 

Ruin and woe through the ages long. 


’Twas said by some that War was old, 
That he at last had feeble grown, 

That he to far-off mountain caves 

Or else to unknown fens had gone; 
They said he would linger in feebleness 
And die e’er he worked more wrong. 


But War came bounding forth one day, 
And he was hale and doubly strong. 
More hideous than e’er before 

And able to accomplish wrong. 


He said, ‘‘I will take my toll again — 
My human toll of the fit and young; 
The weak may live to breed the race, 
But of the strong and fit and young 
From each three-score I will murder one. 
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** And each to whom the lot shall fall 
Must surely die; despite his youth, 
Despite the tears of parents old, 
Despite the anguish and the ruth 

It brings to sweetheart, child, or wife — 
Despite all this must yield his life.’’ 


And as he said, forthwith he did; 
And reeking hideous in gore,” 

With backward glance malevolent, 
Returned to his fastnesses once more, 


Among the humans whom he had not claimed, 

A mighty murmur, swelling to a tumult, rose. 

‘‘Shall we go on in impotence,’’ they said, 

‘*And wait like timid, helpless sheep the next 

Oncoming of the bloody, fangéd foes? 

Thousands of years has man been War’s weak 
prey ; 

And grown more bold and savage still, he now 

Has claimed his greatest toll in this, our day. 

Who knows when he’Il return and strike again 

With greater greed and strength and fury still? 

Is there no champion in our midst to forge 

A weapon true that shall this demon kill? 

Is there, in truth, no vulnerable spot 

In War’s strong, glittering armature of mail? 

Though clad in armor that has all defied, 

Clad from the snout to end of horrid tail, 

Is there no artful weapon that can pierce 

His vitals through some weak or loosened scale?’’ 
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A seer at length arose —a seer benignant. 
‘Hope not,’’ quoth he, ‘‘to bring about War’s fall 
With human javelin or flying rifle-ball. 

The breastplate of the dragon War is Ignorance: 
Remaining, his other armor will remain; 

One only might can prove it vulnerable, 

But this, with patience long, can victory gain. 


““The stream of knowledge meanders through the 
world; 

It yields its waters to all who will but take. 

You who are brave, dip up these potent waters! 

Then, joyfully, for a suffering planet’s sake, 

Braving the dragon’s fiery, fetid breath, 

Braving the scorn of those who doubt and prate — 

Who say that you are mad or insincere, 

Dash your precious waters at the obdurate plate! 


‘<The iron door in the tyrant’s castle wall 
That stubborn, angry mobs could never ram, 
Prostrate lies, half hidden in the dust, 

Its downfall brought by patient, silent rust. 


‘‘As only rust could bring about the fall 

Of that strong portal in the castle wall, 

So can the waters of the stream of Knowledge 

Corrode that breastplate and prove the dragon’s 
Fall.’ 
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AuL ALLIES 

In a world that some supposed was civilized, 
We see again the spectacle of war. 

Millions in arms are slaying fellow-men. 
Some, because they would, have taken arms; 
Others, because they must or be subdued. 
But multitudes in every camp are brave, 
Risking their dearest heritage — their lives. 


With the world beset with foes of all mankind — 

Grim disease and forces violent unchained, 

What pity that humans who side by side should 
stand 

In the battle that we’re waging with these foes, 

In the battle that’s so very far from won, 

Should let the battle wane with the enemies of all! 

What pity that the brave who risk their lives 

Should not risk them in the righteous cause of all! 
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CoNVERSION 


With his flag of honor furled, 

With his fallen buckler thirled, 

In the slime-pits of the nether-world he lay; 
And amid a maudlin throng 

He grovelled low and long 

And hid him in the dens that know not day. 


Then on a distant height 
He saw a friendly light, 
Saw it gleaming through the clouded night afar; 
And he cried — ‘‘Forthwith I’ll flee 

This environ that ruins me! 

I’ll away now toward the friendly light afar!’’ 
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JOIN THE ANTHEM 


Who said that frost and snow betoken death, 
Behold what latent life was safely bound! 
Who say that woe at last shall stifle breath, 
Behold the happiness of all around! 

Listen the anthem of this vernal day! 

All o’er the teeming land ’tis swelling, ringing. 
Nature rejoices that the time is May — 

Shall man be dumb when all but him is singing? 
I join the host of happy anthem-singers. 

Join with me now, my friends or near or far! 
Let each of us be numbered with the bringers 
Of that estate to this our travailing star, 
When sorrow shall drive no one from the helm — 
Shall strengthen all and none shall overwhelm. 
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A. ConsoLaTIon 


When a day has seemed a failure, 

And we almost loathe ourselves 

For the mean and petty record we have made, 
We have this consolation — 

Tomorrow soon will come; 

We can start afresh, retrieve, and go ahead. 
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Prrer CLAYTon 


ip 


‘‘Seems laik a orful ways down heah, 
But hit’s plaisant when yuh gits heah. 
But ain’ yuh orful lonesome,~Phebe, bein’ 
Heah all soul ’lone so much?”’ 


“No, Malindy, I ain’ scairsly evah lonesome. 
Heah is my caow an’ two hawgs an’ my chackens, 
An’ my ducks puddlin’ in de riber, an’ dis 

OV fat Moxy dawg wagglin’ aroun’ all de taim. 
Petah’s away ter wuk mos’ly, but he comes back 
Reg’lah as clockwuk. He’s de bes’ boy a 

Ol’ widder woman evah had. ’Stead ob sky- 


lahkin’, 

He mos’ gen’ally stays home nights wid hes ol’ 
mammy. 

He sais I’se done my las’ washin’ ’cept far ar two 
selfs.”’ 


‘Yuh sho is lucky, Phebe, far heaps ob dem 
young niggahs 

Is orful triflin’ boys. When’s yuh comin’ up my 
way 

An’ make a good visit?”’ 


‘‘Mos’ any day now, Malindy; maybe tomor’ yuh 
sees me comin’.”’ 


U 


‘‘Say, Gus, we been together in some purty 
Dirty deals. Now I got my eye on some big game. 
How fer’d you go ef we had to?”’ 


‘‘Wer’s you, I guess. What’s up?’’ 


“‘BWf the swag was big enough, would you stand 

Fer pluggin’ a man ef he showed fight an’ I had 
to? 

I wouldn’ plug ’im ef he was hands up, but ef 

He tried to run er fight I’d have to.’’ 


‘‘Guess I’m with yeh.’’ 


‘“T’ll do the dirty work, an’ all you got 
To dois keep guard. Are yeh with me 
Ef one-third the pickin’s goes to you?’’ 


‘‘Sure thing, Jim! What’s the deal?’’ 


‘‘Did yeh ever know a big wad 0’ money comes in 
On the River Road in a Buick ev’ry Saturday 
Aft about six? Well, I’m next to it! It does! 
It’s that young Gaffney that’s bookkeeper 

In Billing’s mill at Northburg. He drives 

Like the devil thrashin’ tan-bark, an’ I bet 

He earries a roll o’ bills that’d choke a cow!”’ 


‘‘How’d yeh stop im?’’ 


‘«Ain’t sure I could, but think so. 

We gotta swipe a new tire first thing. 

I’m goin’ to hold ’im up on that little raise 

By the quarry. From there I kin see the road to 


town. 

You takes yer shotgun an’ stays near the cross- 
roads 

By the schoolhouse. Soon’s yeh see Gaffney 
comin’, 
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An’ ef there’s no car close ahead of ’im an’ none 
in sight 

Behind, shoot once an’ shove in another shell. 

Ef Gaffney hears it, he’ll think ye’re shootin’ a 
squirrel. 

When I hears the shot, I puts the tire in the road 

An’ gets back in the bushes quick! 

You keep yer eye on the pike! Ef another car 

Heaves in sight comin’ my way, shoot both bar- 
rels! 7 

That means I gotta finish my job quick!’’ 


TIT 
‘‘Oh there, Gus! I got the swag, but hell’s to pay! 
Gaffney fell to the tire an’ got out to pick it up! 
I says, ‘Hands up,’ but ’stead 0’ doin’ it 
He jumps in the car quicker’n a cat! 
Before he could start it I drilled ’im fer fair 
An’ he pitched over like a log! 
I couldn’ breathe good through the mask, 
An’ like a damn fool I pulled it off 
An’ started fer his roll! 
Then — O hell! — out bobs that nigger Pete Clay- 
ton — 
Damn black bastard! He seen who I was, 
Lets a yell, an’ beats it fer town! 
I emptied my gun on ’im, but he was 
Too fer off an’ I didn’ even wing ’im. 
In five minutes he’! be in town an’ tell ev’rybody! 
I gotta hide till night — an’ then goodbye. 
Damn all niggers !”’ 


“<The hell yeh say, Jim! But let’s go back in the 
woods 

An’ count the loot! But what’s the matter with 
yer headpiece? 


Watch me fer a pard! I[’ll fix things fer yeh! 

How’ll I do it? I got it! You hide! 

I’ll beat it to town an’ swear to God 

You was huntin’ two miles back in the swamp! 

I’ll swear I heard the shot an’ seen Pete 

Runnin’ to town away from Gaffney! 

I'll lay it on the nigger! 

I’ll tell ’em he’s tryin’ to lay it on you! 

I’ll have the town a howlin’ mob in half a hour! 

When it’s all right fer you to come out I’ll whistle 

Like I does to a dog down by the foot-log! 

Then you come out an’ both of us’ll help lead the 
mob! 

They may jail Pete before the mob gets to goin’, 
but we’ll 

Pull ’im out o’ there! Hank ain’t a sheriff that’d 

Shoot a white man fer all the coons in the coun- 
inva?” 


IV 
‘‘Stand back! This prisoner’s mine and this 
gun’s loaded! 
Clayton swears he’s innocent, and maybe he is! 
It’s only one man’s word against his! 
Give him a trial and the law’ll give him justice!’’ 


“We'll try ’im, by God!”’ 


‘Leave him to me and he’ll have a fair jury trial! 
You ain’t sure he done it! Now go on home!”’ 


‘‘Hank won’t hurt yeh! Now charge ’im!’’ 


“Stop! Dll shoot! Pl? * * *° * 
* 


* * * * * * * 


“<Steady there, boy! Hold ’im!”’ 
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‘*Now we got yeh out o’ the runnin’ fer awhile!”’ 


‘*You done your best! Anything that 
Happens to the nigger now ain’t your fault !’’ 


‘‘Now fer the nigger! Pull ’im out!’’ 

“‘That’s right! Drag ’im along!’’ 

“<Shoot ’im!”’ 3 

‘‘String ’im ta that pole!”’ 

‘Drag ’im behind a car!”’ 

““Go to hell, all 0’ yeh! That’s too easy on ’im! 
Chuck ’im inta my flivver an’ folla yer leader! 


All aboard fer Hoke’s Holla that wants 
Ta see justice done right!’’ 


Vv 
‘““We don’t need a chain! This rope’ll last long’s 
he does!”’ 


“*“ At least shoot him first; you don’t know for sure 
he did it!”’ 


‘““Take that milksop home to his mother! Real 
men is doin’ this job!”’ 


“Up with the wood, boys! Small stuff around 
mist?’ 


“Il sweah I’se an innocen’ —— ”’ 
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‘‘Shut yer blab! Ye killed one white man an’ 
Then tried to lay it on another! Gaffney got his! 
Now you get yours!”’ 


‘“Good God save me! I didn’ shoot ’im! 
Oh, God! Oh, God!’’ 


‘‘Oh, give the courts a chance! Maybe he’s in- 
nocent!’’ 


‘““To hell with courts! We’re the law o’ this 
land !’’ 


‘‘Now talk! Confess yeh done it!’’ 


“‘T sweah I didn’ do it. JI seen Jim Bra a 


“‘Shut yer lyin’ mouth! Take that! An’ that! 
He’ll lie long’s he can talk! Bring up wood!”’ 


‘‘Now touch it off! There it goes!’’ 
Oh, | cain’t stan’ it! Oh, God! ) Qh, Godan 


God! 
Put it out! I’se innocen’! Oh! Oh, God!’’ 
* * * * 


*& * * * 


“‘“God! I can’t stand this! It’s over, Pete!’’ 
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‘‘Yeh damned baby! What’d yeh shoot ’im fer! 
He ought to ’a sizzled long’s life was in ’im!’’ 


‘*Men’ll tend to this job next time an’ leave 
The sissies to home!’’ 


‘‘Oh, well! Pete got a awful dose an’ 
Was about gone anyhow.”’ 


“‘God! He was a-dyin’ hard!’’ 
‘‘An’ you ain’t sure he shot Gaffney.”’ 


‘“S’pose we may’s well go home now ye’ve 
Spoiled it all.’’ 


‘*Pile on lots 0’ big wood, boys, so’s there 
Won’t be nothin’ left.’’ 


‘‘This country was made fer white men! An’ this 
Is what comes to them as hurts a white man!’’ 


VI 


“<T)is is me knockin’. I tol’ yuh I maut come up. 

An’ heah I is in de night. My Petah ain’ come 
home! 

I waited an’ waited, feahin’ dat hahm 

Had come to ’im. So heah I is, Malindy, 

What yuh s’pose has ’come ob Petah?’’ 


‘‘Oh, Phebe! I-cain’t tell yuh! I cain’t! I 
eain’t!’’ 


‘Vuh knows, Malindy?’’ 
‘‘Oh, Phebe! Phebe!”’ 
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‘‘Wait a minute, Malindy! Somethin’ orful hit 
mus’ be! 

T’ll git de mast’ry ob myself in a minute. 

Now in jus’ a minute tell me what all hit is. 

Lis strong. An’ now what is de orful t’ing?’’ 


‘Someone he kilt a white man! Jim Bragert 

He done hit, we all do b’lieve! Petah didn’ do 
hit! 

Petah he seen Jim do hit! But dey puts Petah in 
NT Ged 


“Ts he dar in de jail now?’’ 

“Oh, Phebe! Phebe!’’ 

‘‘Dat ain’ so bad. He can p’ove he’s innocen’.’’ 
‘‘But he ain’ dar no more!’’ 

““Malindy, tell me what all has happened!’’ 


“‘Oh, Phebe! Dey took ’im to Hoke’s Holler, an’ 
an’ 

Oh, I cain’t tell yuh! But some man whose heaht 

Warn’t quite all stone he shot ’im befo’ he was 

Daid by fiah! Oh, Phebe! Phebe! 

We libs among white debils! 

I wish we was all daid along ob Petah!”’ 
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Vil 


She had no box or bag or basket. 

Slowly, strangely, mechanically, as one 

Might do things in her sleep, she took 

Her apron off and spread it full upon the ground. 

In the same strange, deliberate way she took 

A short pole and began to spread the heap of 
embers. 

Little flames sprang up here and there, lighting 
the semi-darkness. 

With utmost care, working from one side to the 
other, 

She examined the heap of embers. 

Each awful thing she found she allowed to cool; 

And then, with even greater care and tenderness 

Than she had handled Peter when a babe, 

She laid each poor unspeakable fragment on her 
apron. 

Once, twice, thrice she searched the glowing pile. 

All that there was, she found. 

She gathered up the corners of her homely re- 
ceptacle 

And glided away. 

Rage! Hate! Grief! Anguish! Despair! 

But dignity and silence. 

The high moon, paling before the dawn, 

Looked down on this and on Our Land. 
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PRACEFUL Days 


What seasoned mariner, sensible of strength 

And knowing that a care-free life of ease 

Leaves one no adult but a baby still, 

Regrets the long, hard years of storm 

And stress that made him strong? 

Who does not thank the fate that made him 
strong? 


But battling storms, takes eye and ear and hand — 

Keeping the ship afloat, precludes, perchance, 

Sending the life-boats to a sinking consort. 

That, borne by gentle breezes, he may sail 

The farthest ends and inlets of the seas, 

Ministering to shipwrecked ones on isles and 
beaches there, 

Who, being strong, but longs for peaceful days. 
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TO ALL SUFFERING BEINGS 
TOILING ON THEIR UPWARD WAY, 
THESE POEMS ARE DEDICATED 
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ConsipER ALL 


Ascetic, zealot, reasonable one, 

And you with wild and bacchanalian ways, 
For selves or others, in one or other mode, 
We seek for present or future happiness. 
And who is he who strives with greatest. wisdom? 
Not he who ministers to self alone, 

Nor yet the one who strives for family 

Or elass or cherished fatherland alone, 

Nor always the one with sympathy so broad 
That he is the champion of every man. 

Who are the greatest ones, consider 

The rights of every sentient thing. 
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STRIKE AT THE Roots 


The child of today is the man of tomorrow. 
Let us strike at the stubborn roots of War 
By teaching the child of today. 


Let us teach each child this burning truth, — 

All that. can feel are his brothers! 

Men of all hues and kin, creatures 

That fly or creep or swim — all, 

All that can suffer. Let us strike at the roots 

Of everything wrong by teaching the child of 
today! 


A Goop ScHoou 


The school-house was a spreading tree; 
And not a desk or book was there, 
Or map or chart or globe. 


But there beneath the spreading tree 
Two earnest people sat. 

The one was quick to learn; 

While the other loved to teach: 

The one, a half-grown boy; 

The other, old and gray, 

Was a man with look benevolent. 


Homeward from school the boy was going. 
A harmless snake, gliding aside, stopped, — 
An easy prey for club or stone — 

Then went on its lowly way. 
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Work to Do 


He said, ‘‘I shall be like a child again; 

I shall lie in the sun or lie in the shade; 

I shall watch the clouds as they loiter by, 

And listen to birds in the glen and glade. 

Why bother myself with another care? 

I am elderly now and have done my share.’’ 
So he chose him a spot in the pleasant wilds 
Where a brook sang its happy lullaby, 

And he rested him well from the zealous years 
As the summer days passed slowly by. 


But he saw not only the drifting clouds; 

Heard more than the birds of the glade and glen; 
For he thought not of pleasant things alone. 

He longed for the life of a helper again. 


For he thought of creatures in cruel traps, 

Struggling in agony hour by hour; 

And he thought of the great, lone elephant, 

Still chained to a ring in her stony floor; 

And he thought of the shambles — that “needless 
hell 

Where wholesale torture was daily wrought; 

And of baleful lights of barns on fire 

Where stock in the seething flames was caught; 

And he thought of Jennie who never had seen 

A face or a flower in her long score years; 

And of stunted children in factories, 

Drudging away through the sunny hours, 

And needing so badly to rove at will 

In the country-side midst the birds and flowers. 
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SoMETHING WRONG 


They sat in a palatial banquet-hall. 

The service and the sumptuous furniture 

Bespoke the skill of workmen and inventors. 

The sound of low, sweet music filled the air. 

The hall was growing dark; but someone pushed 

A button, and presto! glowing lights appeared 

In the beautiful lamps. The night was drear and 
cold, 

But it was summer in the marble hall. 

A bell rang; and, stepping to an instrument, 

Someone talked with another miles away. 

A hundred well-dressed people laughed and 
feasted 

Amid these marvels of human hands and brains. 


But something was wrong! wrong! 

For the creatures that largely composed the feast, 

Met their deaths in the ways most convenient for 
man. 

Were the deaths of these helpless ones easy or 
horrible? 

What one of the feasters thought! 
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Senp Us Missionarres 


Our missionaries labor far afield. 

We need them here at home! 

You lands that we call dark and backward ones, 

Look on our shame! Lend us a helping hand! 

We who deplore the savage devil-deeds 

So often done in our wide cotton-lands, 

And not alone in these far-southern parts, 

Have been too weak to curb the savage ones; 

We who have led in many an upward march, 

By barbarous, lawless mobs are still defied; 

While unconcern and selfishness and hate 

Still tip the balance in the chairs of state. 

Come help us! till our wakened people rise 

And cleanse this hideous blemish from the stars 
and stripes. 
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Tue Cost or Her Coat 


‘‘Tf I was a trapper like you,’’ said Joe, 
‘*T’d rustle out to the backwoods lakes 

An’ not stick so close to town. 

I drove past Bittern Lake last week, 

An’ the muskrat houses was thick an’ big; 
Now it is March an’ the ice part out, 

You can trap on the bogs an’ get ’em fast; 
There must be a lot o’ pelts out there.’’ 


Out in a shack at Bittern Lake 

Were Bill’s one-hundred muskrat traps; 
Back in an osier swamp was Bill, 
Cutting trap-sticks and stretcher-sticks. 


With his hundred traps and a hundred sticks, 

In a battered rowboat was ragged Bill. 

He saw by the signs where the muskrats ran 
And he set his traps with an Indian’s craft — 
His cruel steel-traps with their springs relentless. 


That night the edge of the lake froze over, 

And it kept Bill ashore till almost noon. 

Then he shoved off his boat, and what was his 
luck? — 
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The merciful ice had formed around 

The first two traps ere muskrats came. 

But the next was gone; Bill found the chain 
And up he pulled a poor drowned victim, 
Caught by a forefoot and tangled in rushes. 
The next was not sprung, but what was ahead 
In the place where abomination five was set? — 
A poor little creature, caught high on the leg, 
Still gnashing feebly at the devil-jawed trap! 
All through the night and half of the day, 

His poor leg swelling and aching the harder, 
He had fought this horrible unknown demon — 
And then to be knocked on the head at last. 


And what was next? The trap was sprung, 
But still in sight with a small thing in it. 
This wise muskrat had kept out of water 
And, hardy and stoical, bought his freedom 
At the price of chewing his own foot off; 
Maimed and sore he had swum to his burrow 
To nurse his stump and rest from the torment. 


So Bill went on to the hundredth trap; 

And he thought, ‘‘ Though it froze, I’ve had good 
pickin’s — 

Eighteen pelts is sure good pickin’s.’’ 
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He stretched the skins on frames of osier, 

And he made these stretchers as strong and true 
As any deft Winnebago could. 

Highteen skins hung up to dry! 

And back of the shack, among the bushes, 
Eighteen skinless muskrats lay. 


She came down the stair-way, thoughtless and 
laughing. 

‘‘See what my uncle has sent me!’’ she cried. 

‘“Isn’t it lovely! and oh, so comfy! 

I’m going right out and I’ll give it a try! 

It’s just what I wanted, and though I have waited 

It’s very far finer than most of them have.’’ 


— SS 


THe BaRn-FirRE 
“*Oh look! look! the barn’s on fire!”’ 


‘‘Good heaven, it is! how could that happen! 
Run ev’rybody an’ dip water out of the tank! 
No! No! It’s got too big a start! 

We can’t put it out! 

Run, Ben, an’ open the gate of the hog-yard 
An’ let ’em out! Claude, open 

The hen-house an’ scare ’em out! 

I’ll try an’ get the horses an’ cows out! 
Look at the flames leap up! 

How could it ever have got afire!’’ 


‘‘Don’t go in far and get choked, Father! 
Come out again quick! Oh come quick, 
Mother! Father has gone in after the stock!’’ 


‘‘Why don’t he come out! Oh, I’m ’fraid he’s 
choked 

An’ fallen down! let’s go in an’ drag him 
out ! 

No, there he comes!”’ 
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‘“T’ve got the horses! here, Mother, I’ll throw 
My coat over Pet’s head! lead her off 
Behind the house! Jennie, throw your apron 
Over Tom’s and lead him there! 

T’ll try an’ get the cows out! 

Good God! it’s burning like a hurricane 
But I’ll try an’ get ’em out!’’ 


‘*We’ll go in too, Pa!’’ 
‘No, boys, you stay back an’ wait till I come!”’ 
‘‘Shucks! I wish he’d let us go in!”’ 


‘‘Hear the cows bawl!’’ 


‘Boys, I’ve drove these two out but I’m 

Most choked! Don’t you try to go in there! 

It’s so hot I can’t go back or I’li die too! 

Hear the poor cows beller! 

Oh, God! pity ’em! 

What did I ever keep ’em in that firetrap for! 

Never will I shut stock up in a haybarn again! 

Oh, God! how they plunge and beller in the 
stanchions! 

Run away and don’t listen to it! 

This is terrible, terrible! an’ I can’t do any- 
thing more!”’ 
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‘“There comes two cars! oh, ev’rybody’s a 
comin’! 

This is an awful fire! just look it’s as light 
as day! = 

The cows must be dead now, Pa, for they 
don’t beller.’’ 


‘“Yes, thank God, I guess they’re dead. 
Look, the roof will fall in pretty quick! 
Run around the house, Ben, an’ see if any 
sparks 
Have set it on fire.’’ 


‘Come, Claude, we’ll both go an’ look!’’ 


‘‘Hello, Henry! we jumped in the ear an’ got 

Here quick’s we could, but it’s too late. 

It went about as quick as Watson’s barn; 

Did you save your stock? He got out three 
horses, 

But he didn’t save a cow an’ he had over 
twenty.”’ 
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‘“Well, Mother, it’s all over, an’ it seems good 

To get back in the house away from it all. 

The barn was insured for most what it was 
worth. 

The cows wer’n’t insured, you know, but it 
isn’t that 

That worries me the most. I feel like a mur- 
derer, 

I do, for keeping ’em in a firetrap of a hay- 
barn 

Where I couldn’t get ’em out. 

Them great animals, full of life, had their 
lives 

Torn out of ’em by hellfire! I can’t ever 

Forget it! I don’t feel like I could sleep for 
a week! 

I’ll always feel like I had murdered 

Somebody in a horrible way. 
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SUFFERERS 


For days the sun has blazed relentlessly ; 
The earth is hard and cracked, 

And the dust lies thick by the roadsides; 
Thirsting, wilting plants scarce cling to life; 
Brooks are dry or running feebly. 


Welcome clouds at length appear, but soon 
They vanish; auguries fail, and each morn the sun 
Starts on his fiery, dreaded course again. 


Creatures, taken from their shady pastures, 

Are pent in stifling, overcrowded cars; 

And, squealing, bleating, bellowing anxious ones, 
Are jolted toward the final tragedy. 


Hapless are the people whose work is too hard for 
them! 

Who suffer and hazard death by heat — 

For earn they must and they have no other work. 

Sick babies and sick mothers swelter in tenements, 

And they know not which is hotter, day or night. 


We who can retire to pleasant homes — 
Suppose we are uncomfortable! what of that! 
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Tue STICKER 


Yes, here I stand all day an’ stick ’em! 

An’ they sure comes fast an’ squealin’. 

I don’t eat no more pork than you white-collar 
guys 

That’s worryin’ so about the way we kill ’em. 

Instead of comin’ here an’ blamin’ me, 

Why don’t you quit a-eatin’ any pork 

Until the packers kills ’em right? An’ then 

Damn quick you’ll see they’ll kill ’em right! 

Fer all the thousands I’ve stood here an’ stuck. 

I hate to see ’em yet a-comin’ up alive. 

An’ then if once’n a while one hits 

The sealdin’-vat before he’s dead, that sure 

Is hell fer him! You bet it is! 

The sealdin’ water gets him in the eyes 

An’ mouth an’ lungs an’ everywhere! 

If that ain’t hell, what is? 
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OprpEN THE Door 


Open the door! and leave it open! 
If you are kind, object no more. 

If you object, you court suspicion. 
Vivisector, open the door! 


Let Us Say Grace 


If this food before us has been procured 
Without a wrong to any creature, 

And if we have the consciousness 

Of having earned it, may we enjoy it. 
Remembering that too much 

Is harmful to ourselves, 

And remembering that many worthy ones 
Have not sufficient, let us eat 

No more than is sufficient. 
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WokEFuL Fires 


Out in the night are the spring-fires burning, 
Flickering in lines or leaping and crackling, 
The fallen leaves of the woodlands devouring, 
Devouring the sedges dry of the marshes. 


Beautiful would be the spring-fires 

But for the woe they are momently bringing — 
Terrible death by heat they are bringing 

To tiny folk of the woodlands and marshes. 


Whoever then would start a burning, 

Should consider the host of lowly creatures 
Making their homes midst leaves and sedges 
And powerless to escape the flames. 
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A PrisongerR’s SOLILOQUY 


J’m in prison, and deserve to be here; 

But pretty soon I’ll be free again 

And shall have a chance to make a fresh start. 
I’ve had plenty of time to think things over, 
And I realize what a mess I’ve made of my life. 
I’ve been a bum and a thief, and not much good. 
But I remember a few things that make 

Me know that I’m not wholly bad. 

I was pretty good to my mother, and I guess 

I wouldn’t have slumped so if she had lived. 

I remember an old woman who kept 

A little grocery store; she gave me a dollar too 
Much change, and I gave it back to her. 

I remember a fellow that I robbed; but I learned 
That he was hardup and his wife was sick, 

And I mailed the money back to him. 

I remember a turtle that was stuck 

In a woven-wire fence; I loosened it 

So it could crawl away to the lake, 

And I looked along the fence for more in trouble. 
I remember a good many things like this, 

And the thought of them is all that makes 

Me feel that life’s worth living. 


SricktiaHts on His CLoTHEs 


As we see him pass along, he has sticktights on 
his clothes. 

We know he is an outer, —a cheerful, hardy one, 

Who shuns the din and turmoil of the cities 

And seeks the pleasant places in the sun. 


We know he’s one of those who have not gone 
clean demented 

Over modern means of travel and other modern 
things ; 

He says legs were made for walking, and as for 
him he’ll use them 

And keep them in condition till he starts to go 
on wings. 


His heart is in the wilderness, and when he has 
some leisure 

You see a thatch of sandy hair a-streaking for 
the hills. 

The hillier the better! The wilder the better! 

Give him timber-land and openings and lakes and 
brooks and rivers, 

And a view from off a bluff top when he stops to 
eat his meals. 


Not a paper nor a bottle does he leave to mar the 
landscape ; 

But the country that he passes is more lovely 
than before, 

For he picks up many a token of some plebeian’s 
camp-site 

And tucks it under cover where it bothers folks 
no more. 


He is not a narrow person who thinks man is all 
creation. 

He says everything is some one, and a fair shake 
is his due; 

No difference what his clothes are—pbe they 
seales or fur or feathers — 

His rights should be acknowledged and should be 
protected too. 


He says power makes no difference, or size or 
shape or whether 

We go around on two legs or go around on four. 

He would rather rob a parson, than to take a 
dog’s last puppy 

Or to rob a swarm of wild bees or steal a chip- 
munk’s store. 
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His caps are plush or woolen. He will never 
wear a fur one 

For fear it meant a tragedy for something in a 
trap, — 

That it meant long hours of torment, growing 
keener with the swelling, 

For some coon or mink or muskrat with its foot 
caught in a trap. 


He can match the skillful Redmen in clever feats 
of wooderaft. 

He laughs at stormy weather and the coldest wind 
that blows. 

We like him for his kindness and his stand against 
wrong-doing, 

And we like him all the better for those stick- 
tights on his clothes. 
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BrorHERHOOD 


I lay there in the dry, old well 

Where days before I blindly fell — 

Fell with the squirrels I had wantonly slain. 
Bruised and parched and starving I lay, 
With no more strength to strive again. 

How I had striven for many a day 

To climb from the well! but ’twas all in vain! 
Were they searching still in the forest wide? 
And would they find me ere I died? 


I raved or else perchance I dreamed; 
But whether raving or dreaming, 

Full wondrous things befell it seemed — 
Things that deserve relating : — 
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A loosened stone in the well there seemed, 
Breast-high it was, and round it gleamed 
A pale and vaporous light. 

I cautiously rose and seized the stone, 
Drew it forth, and out there shone 

A flood of vaporous light. 


Behold! there was a spacious cave! 
From the murky well a gladsome sight. 
And the mighty cavern, stretching far, 
Was bathed in the gracious light. 


The loosened stone I used as a tool; 
Wildly I widened the friendly door; 
Then passed from the dim and hated well, 
And felt I was free once more. 


Free! free! but was I free? 

Whither might lead this cavernous room? 
Out to the upper-world and the sun 

Or to deeper depths and the gloom? 
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Stalactites, stalagmites — 

Beautiful forms — there seemed ; 
Fantastic forms to left and right, 
Bathed in the pale, mysterious light 
That seemed to have no source. 

And in the clefts and dark recesses 
There seemed a hidden water-course; 
For I heard the ripple of waters, 

And the murmur and trickle of waters, 
Along some secret course. 


Like brooks that flow to the rivers, 

Were the smaller caverns to left and right; 
They entered the cavern of light; 

They were dark as the shades of night; 

And what might dwell in those dark retreats, 
And sally forth, or demon or beast, 

To injure or to affright? 


Worn as with many, many feet 

Was the path whereon [ trod. 

What was the fate of those who before 
This selfsame path had trod? 
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A curious form I now descried; 

It proved a gnome in garments pied. 

To my flood of questions he only said — 
‘‘T am a friend of the gray-squirrels dead; 
On and on is the dif¥*to the day.” 

And he solemnly pointed ahead. 


Wild to reach daylight, I hurried on; 
League upon league did I walk. 

At last a goblin strange I saw; 

He was perched on a jut of the rock. 

To my eager questions he only said — 
‘‘T am a friend of the gray-squirrels dead, 
On and on is the road to the day.”’ 

And he solemnly pointed ahead. 


Through strange, mysterious depths of earth, 
Farther and farther I pressed; 

Then another creature I saw ahead; 

’Twas another gnome as I guessed, 

On reaching him I found that he stood 
Where the cavern oped to a hall. 

A watch at the entrance seemed the gnome, 
A servant fit though so small. 
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Within I beheld a curious sight: 
There sat people on seats of stone; 
And opposite me, on a massive throne, 
Sat a curious being of kingly-mien — 
’*Twas neither savage nor cultured man 
Nor beast I had ever seen. 


‘‘Who and what may that strange one be?’’ 

I asked of the gnome. And he answered me, — 
‘‘Oh he is Regor, the just and great, 

A righteous judge who ne’er doth rate; 

The ruler he of the fissures deep, 

Of the rifts and clefts and caves; 

Nor man is he nor bear nor ape, 

But a great composite being, 

Who is chastening and freeing, 

And who judges without malice 

Who enter his spacious palace. 

Oh, the light of day is far away, 

Which none in this cavern can ever see, 

Till through the court of Regor they’ve passed, 
Judgment received and penalty paid.”’ 
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So said the solemn, bearded gnome 

At the door of the palatial hall. 
Continuing in a sad, low voice — 
‘‘Hinter,’’ he said, ‘‘and await his call.”’ 


A sumptuous, rock-hewn palace it was, 

And large chatoyants fitfully shone 

High o’er the beautiful, fengite throne. 

The ceiling was domed and richly wrought. 
The air was balmy, and heavily fraught 

With perfumes from censers that dimly burned. 


I joined the waiting people within; 

Solemn they were and silent all. 

Naught but the voice of Regor, the strange, 
Was heard in the mighty hall. 


When I entered a man was before the throne; 
And he was a trapper I soon perceived. 

He had left a steel-trap days and nights 

Till a tortured mink was by death relieved. 
Regor was speaking in solemn vein 

Of these days and nights of fright and pain. 
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A burly man with a brutal face 

Was summoned next to the judgment-seat. 
Far on a rugged, northern shore, 

To die the terrible death by heat, 

He had lobsters dropped in a boiling vat. 
The voice of Regor’was stern and grave, 
As a long discourse he sadly gave. 


And next was summoned a pompous man 
Who seemed engrossed with care of self. 
Believing the lobsters in torment died, 

He had bought their bodies with wicked pelf. 
He had eaten their flesh in selfish pride, 
With that of oysters and crabs and shrimps 
That also the death by heat had died. 

Regor exclaimed in ardent way — 

‘‘You are equally guilty with those who slay.”’ 
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A hardy farmer was summoned next. 

This man, in most ways kind to his beasts, 
Had, with no drug to palliate, 

Many a hapless male unsexed. 

Their cries and struggles could not protect 
From the cruel knife and ruthless hand. 
The cries of millions of tortured beasts 
Are yearly ringing throughout the land. 


One by one did they answer the eall. 

Regor spoke sternly but kindly to all. 

One man was guilty of poisoning dogs; 

Another for bait had used living frogs; 

Another had cruelly slaughtered his swine; 
Another had failed to provide for his kine; 

A woman, a daughter of riches and pride, 

Wore furs from beasts that in torment had died; 
Of various wrongs were others accused; 

All had some creature or creatures abused. 
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At last I was summoned before the throne; 
And as I stood there in woe and shame, 
Thus spoke Regor in solemn voice — 
Rather in sorrow he spoke than in blame: — 
‘“‘Nor hunger nor any other need 

Beckoned you forth to the woods that day; 
To show your skill as a rifleman, 

You meant to take those squirrels home 
And the bullet-holes in their heads display. 
It was wanton murder and nothing less, 
For you meant the bodies to cast away!”’ 
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Having admonished each in turn, 
Regor addressed us all: — 

‘‘Injustice great you all have done, 
For of your victims there were none 
But had some sense of joy and woe. 
You all have erred, but error springs 
From thoughtlessness and ignorance; 
None would have done these wretched things 
If you had realized your acts. 

I wish you well in my decree; 

But for your weal and for the weal 
Of those you might harm were you free, 
It is expedient that I 

Impose on you this penalty, — 

Each one must leave this hall, and lone 
Must live in subterranean ways, 
Pondering the wrong he has done. 
When each his error fully sees, 

He surely will his act repent; 

Then, suddenly, he will gain release — 
He will a passage find to the light.’’ 


Leaving the hall, I entered not a dungeon, — 
But pleasant ways and rooms on every hand 
Extended far. I intuitively felt 

This labyrinth for ill was never planned, 
But rather for the quiet meditation 

Of worldly, thoughtless, callous-hearted men. 


Now thought I of the lithe and graceful squirrels 

As skillfully they leaped from tree to tree. 

They seemed to know that I was not a friend; 

How cunningly they had evaded me! 

How powerless was I to do them harm, 

But with the coward weapon that I bore! 

And then they fell with pierced and bleeding 
heads, 

Never to frolic in the forest more. 


Long did I wander, and endless seemed the maze: 
I thought upon the deed that I had done; 

But still, mayhap, the thought of self was first, 
Or else, ere then, my freedom I had won. 
Slowly at last I realized my wrong. 

The same as I, they had the right to live; 
Those happy lives my ruthless hand had taken, 
Powerless was I again to give. 

Both true and deep at last was my remorse, 
And then a solemn promise did I plight 

E’er to be kind if I should reach the light. 


A sudden great happiness over me came; 

I longed for my freedom, that I might atone; 
When suddenly, through a crevasse in the rock, 
Strangely the light of the upper-world shone. 


Like a stranger from another planet dropped, 
Like a blind man seeing once again, 

I entered the glorious upper-world 

Dazed or as walking in a dream. 

Then I sat me in the shadow of a tree 
Hoping this was glad reality. 


Slowly the upper-world grew real, 
While unreal grew the world below; 
At last I was in a sunlit land; 
I longed for the sight of a fellow-man, 
To hear his voice and grasp his hand. 
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Not long was I constrained to wait, 
For soon I saw a man approach — 
An aged man with kindly face. 

His bearing and his every look 
Bespoke benevolence and grace. 

I seized his hand with ardor great, 
And there beneath the spreading tree 
Did IT my wondrous tale relate. 


‘“T took that journey long ago,’’ 

He frankly said when I had closed. 
‘‘Just was my chastening | know — 
I ate the flesh of beasts abused. 
Having none near of kith or kin, 
Wishing my folly to atone, 

I built myself a cottage near 

And here, content, I dwell alone. 
Each weary one I gladly meet 

When he emerges from the cave; 
And when he leaves me I entreat 
He heed the rights of great and small, 
And ne’er forget the sacred bond 

Of brotherhood with creatures all. 


‘*No fixed line does there exist 
’T'wixt man and other living things; 
He, many powers in common has 
With many other sentient beings. 


‘‘How much the worm or mollusk feels 
We scarce can guess — can never know. 
They some sensations surely have! 
That’s cause enough we strike the blow 
Of death in painless, instant way! 

And if a use, not meaning death, 

We levy from a sentient thing, 

We ought to act in such a way 

That deed of ours shall never bring 
Pain or discomfort to our slave! 


‘*All living things our brothers are! 
And hard enough the road they tread, 
Without inflicting needless woe! 
They need a brother’s help instead!’’ 
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